


L ABOUT THE BOOK 


The Neolithic culture in West Bengal never 
received proper attention of scholars work- 
ing in this specific field, although the initial 
discovery of such Neolithic tool was made 
as long back as in 1867. Dani made a break- 
through in 1961 when he published his Pre- 
history and Protohistory of eastern India, 
The book basically deals with the Neolithic 
problem in eastern India, But unfortunately 
he focussed his attention on Assam and 
south-east Asian countries while Bengal/ 
Bihar/Orissa were only marginally touched 
upon. Since then no serious work on Neo- 
lithic culture in West Bengal has been made. 
Only sporadic reports of Neolithic tools have 
been made either in Archaeological Review 
or in paper form from time to time, The 
situation being so, there was a complete gap 
in our knowledge about the Neolithic struc- 
ture and character in West Bengal. 


The present volume on Neolithic culture 
in West Bengal with special reference to 
south and southeast Asia will fill up this 
long gap. Inthe absence of any excavationof 
Neolithic site, the present work ig entirely 
based on typo-technological analysis. The 
book contains seven chapters, Chapter one 
deals with the concept, definition and fac- 
tors leading to domestication while chapter 
two gives an over-view of the Indian Neo- 
lithicculture, Chapter three deals with geol- 
ogy and geomorphological features. Nature 
and distributionofsites have been discussed 
in chapter four, Chapter five deals with the 
classification of tools while chapter six deals 
with raw materials and technology. Finally 
chapter seven presents a comparative study 
with the neighbouring regions. The present 
volume would be a valuable guide to those 
ng in the field of Neolithic culture of 
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PREFACE 


The history of prehistoric research in West Bengal is more than 
a century year old. The inception of such study was made by V. Ball 
in the year 1865 with the discovery of few Palaeolithic tools from 
Bengal, and ever since Palaeolithic tools have been found from 
different parts of the state specially the Chhotonagpur plateau fringe 
area. The distribution of Prehistoric artifacts show that these tools 
are basically confined to fringe area with marginal extension in the 
western plain between the fringe and the Bhagirathi/Hooghli rivers. 
It is only after the post-Pleistocene period that the Himalayan Foot 
Hills covering Kalimpog region was occupied by our Neolithic ances- 
tors. This shows that only a small portion of the total landmass was 
inhabited by our prehistoric ancestors, while the vast majority of the 
land remained unoccupied till the emergence of the full Nedged 
agricultural communities during the middle of the second mil- 
lenium B.C. 


The earliest evidence about the Neolithic occupation in Bengal 
comes from Logan who collected the first Neolithic tool from 
Raniganj in the year 1867 (References in Coggin Brown, 1981). 
Initially Logan could not identify its cultural significance as he 
thought it as Palaeolithic tool. But, Coggin Brown. subsequently 
recognised it as a Neolithic polished celt. The available literatures 
however suggest that it was the first Neolithic tool discovered in 
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West Bengal. A few years later, during 1887, W.H.P. Driver made a 
substantial collection of Neolithic tools from Bengal/Bihar and 
Orissa. These were published later by J. Wood Mason (1887). Celt 
being the diognastic tool type of this region constitutes the major 
collection of Driver. In 1904 E.H.G. Walsh (1904) explored Darjeeling 
and Sikkim regions and collected a large number of Neolithic 
implements from the hill slopes of Kalimpong, and since then the 
archaeologists have been reported of the discovery of the Neolithic 
tools from different parts of the plateau fringe area and the foot 
hills of Himalayas from time to time. This has indeed opened up a 
new horizon of prehistoric research in West Bengal. But it was not 
until 1940 that serious scientific study of Neolithic culture in West 
Bengal was undertaken. The inception of such analytical study on 
Neolithic culture in West Bengal was made by Chakladar (1940, 
1941, 1952), who studied the Neolithic culture of this region from 
its different perspectives, that is in association with pottery, crop 
pattern and domestication of animals along with their associated 
problems. D. Sen (1948) further pursued this problem and explored 
different parts of West Bengal. He collected a large number of 
Neolithic implements from Bamal in Midnapur. He tried to 
reconstruct the geological horizon of the celt bearing strata at 
Bamal. This was followed by extensive explorations conducted by 
V.D. Krishnaswami (1959-60), Lal (1955-56). D. Mitra (1957-58) 
etc. The were subsequently followed by scholars like P.C. Dasgupta 
(1965-66) and Asok K. Ghosh (1961). The explorations and ex- 
ploratory diggings undertaken by these scholars in different parts 
of West Bengal have opened up a new vista in the neolithic research 
of this region. Ghosh collected a large number of tools. Dasgupta 
(1971) explored Kalimpong region and collected not less than 400 
Neolithic implements. Since then many scholars have worked in 
this direction, the most important of which have been D.P. Agrawal 
(1982), B.K. Thapar (1985), K.D. Banerjee (1987). Despite serious 

d "SE archaeologists and scholars no comprehen- 
eee of the Neolithic culture pattern of West Bengal has 
eee "Prehistory and Protohistory of eastern India" was 
a path finder in this connection. This was followed by 
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two detailed works one by V.D. Krishnaswami (1960), on Neolithic 
pattern of India and the second by T.C. Sharma (1960, 1980, 1981) 
on Neolithic cullure of Assam, Bul Dani (1981) based his analysis 
on the materials collected from Bengal/Bihar and Orissa as a whole. 
Hence his analyses did not highlight specifically on the nature, 
shape and character of the Neolithic culture in West Bengal. Besides 
his materials were limited upto the collection of late sixties and thus 
were inadequate and do not represent a true picture of the Neolithic 
culture in West Bengal. Indeed the discovery of a number of new 
sites within the last three decades has changed completely the total 
picture of the Neolithic culture in West Bengal. Dani in his 
typological classification of tools did not follow a standard pattern 
of classification in regard to the shape, cutting edge, shape of butt 
end, cross-section. Instead of giving a proper classification his 
classification has unnecessarily complicated the situation. Sharma 
(1981) seems to have hold a similar view when he writes that "The 
typological classification of the garo hills Neoliths proposed by 
previous writers (including Dani) appear to have been based on ill 
defined typological features, which resulted in the creation of 
innumerable types and varieties which are not only typologically 
inaccurate but also inappropriate...". Be that as it may there is no 
doubt that the works of Dani (1981) should be considered as one 
of the pioneering work on Neolithic culture of the eastern India 
which has initiated genuine and scientific research spirit on the 
Neolithic cultures. The researchers working in Prehistory of eastern 
India are indeed indebted to Dani (1981) for his path finding work. 
Prehistoric research taken up by Thapar (1985), Sharma (1981) and 
Banerjee (1987) have given correct guidelines to the scholars working 
in the line. I may mention in this context that though many of these 
works have marginally touched upon the Neolithic culture of West 
Bengal, but the present author acknowledges with gratitude that this 
work has been possible because of the fundamental works done by 
the previous scholars as pioneering ones. If some lacuna has been 
left up by these scholars in their work due to nonavailability of the 
materials, my humble work is extended to fill up this gap. 


The studies on Neolithic culture in west and south-east Asian 
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countries have made a substantial progress. In India a substantial 
amount of research on the basis of the excavated materials has been 
done to establish a regional grouping, The picture without doubt 
remains indistinct. But with regard to West Bengal the investigation 
is still at the infancy stage. As a matter of fact no systematic work, 
not even in the form of a proper cataloguing has been attempted of 
the huge mass of the explored materials, now lying in the museums 
of West Bengal. Besides, the last few decade's scientific explorations 
and excavations conducted in various parts of West Bengal are 
opening up the window to the world of neolithic culture in West 
Bengal. The present work is expected to fill up this gap, at least 
partially since the present study is entirely based on materials from 
surface collection. Moreover the reported occurrence of Neolithic 
celts, bone tools, microliths and pottery from the basal levels of 
Bharatpur (1973-74), Tamluk (1973-74) and Pandurajardhibi (1964) 
has possessed another problem as to whether the Chalcolithic 
culture in West Bengal had an antecedent stage in the Neolithic 
culture. But due to non-availability of materials like domestication 
of plants, animal remains, potteries, house remains, these aspects 
have largely remained unattendent to, in the present volume. 


The reported occurrences of the neolithic tools and associates at 
the basal level of the Chalcolithic complex, and thereby designating 
anew phase like neolithic-chalcolithic needs a fresh appraisal of the 
problem, at least in the case of West Bengal. We are to determine at 
this stage how far one can determine a new cultural phase only 
because of the continuity of the earlier remains along with the new 
ones, especially when such occurrences are the logical factors ina 
traditional country like India. Besides. for designation such phase 
the frequency level of the tools and objects connected with two 
phases should be examined as determining factor. 


In the present context, an attempt has made to present a brief 
SE Sr the Neolithic culture in West Bengal Go from its 
Sn es. While doing this, attention would be 
Seck ght the elements connected with the contracts between 

engal and other contignous areas. This comparative study 
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between west Bengal and the neighbouring regions like Assam, 
Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Malayasia, Cambodia etc. has been done 
to find out the areas of interaction and the route of diffusion. the 
picture thus emerges shows how the migration involving the 
Neolithic culture in West Bengal actually took place from two direc- 
tions at different times. 


The analysis of materials in the present context is entirely based 
upon the collection of state Museum at Behala and author's personal 
collection. While collection of the state Museum comprises the 
materials found from different parts of West Bengal including the 
foot hills of Kalimpong, the author has collected his rnaterials mainly 
from Jhargram sub-divisions of Midnapur district. The total number 
of materials considered here for classification and analysis comprise 
500 artifacts of different categories and types. 


In writing this book, the author is immensely grateful to Mr. 
Pratip Mitra, Officer-in-charge of Behala State Museum, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal for extending permission for studying the 
reserve collection from Kalimpong and other places. It is conceded 
at the very outset that without his cooperation and help, it was 
practically impossible to prepare this manuscript. I must acknow- 
ledge my gratefulness to Sri Tapas Banerjee, Cataloguer, Behala 
State Museum of his utmost help and cooperation, without which 
it could not take up this work. The author is thankful to Professor 
Amita Ray and Dr. Samir K. Mukherjee of Archaeology Department, 
Calcutta University, for advising me to take up this specific fleld of 
investigation. I am grateful to them for their valuable suggestion 
and guidence. It is indeed a great pleasure on my part to acknow- 
ledge my sincere gratitude to my teacher Professor Asok K. Ghosh 
of Anthropology Department, Calcutta University, who ‘not only 
tought me Prehistory but also immensely helped me in developing 
the methodology for presenting and analyzing the data. My deep 
and sincere obligations are also due to Professor Anil Chandra Pal, 
Dr. (Mrs.) Chitrarekha Gupta, Professor Sunil Chandra Ray, Dr 
Mallar Mitra of my Department for inspiration and help. I am also 
grateful to Mr. R.N. Ghosh and his colleagues of Geological Survey 
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of India for identifying the rocks used for the manufacture of 
Neolithic tools in Kalimpong. My special thanks are also due to Sri 
Balaram Chatterjee, Sri Netai Chandra Das and other staff members 
of Archaeology Department, Calcutta University, for their help and 
cooperations. Thanks are also due to Sri P.N. Malakar, Sri Subhas 
Bose, Sri Mintoo Chakraborty, Sri Ram Narayan Pal, Dakshina 
Maity, Sadhan Sarkar and other staff members of State Museum 
at Behala, while my little daughter Arundhati Datta also serves as 
a source of inspiration. This obligatory part will remain incomplete 
unless, I acknowledge my deep sense of gratitude to Sri Dilipkumar 
Chakraborty, who always came forward with his helping hand. 


My last but not the least obligation is to my wife who always 
encouraged mein pursuing my objectives in Archaeological research. 


ASOK DATTA 


May 31, 1991 

Department of Archaeology, 
Calcutta University, 

51/2, Hazra Road, 
Caleutta-700019. 
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1 


CONCEPT, DEFINITION AND FACTORS 
LEADING TO DOMESTICATION 


The end of Pleistocene period around 10000 B.C. marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history of mankind, Because immedi- 
ately after the Pleistocene period, some important events happened 
to emerge which ultimately changed the course of human destiny. 
Of the important events, the switch over from previous hunt- 
ing/gathering to deliberate food production economy supported by 
domestication of animals was most fundamental. This change was 
followed by population increase, more responses to local environ- 
mental condition, art of exploitation and finally development of more 
sedentary habitations which together actually set forth a new con- 
dition for the emergence of a new economic and social order. Burkitt 
(1929) has identified these traits which caused profound change in 
human life after the mastery of fire as follows : 


1. the practise of agriculture; 

2. the domestication of animals; 
3. the manufacture of pottery; 
4, 


the grinding and polishing of stone tools, instead of, as 
formerly, shaping them nearly by chipping. 


This period which acted as a turning point in the history of mankind 
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is known as Neolithic, a word originally coined by Sir John Lubbock 
in 1865 (Lubbock, 1865) to designate a new stone industry in which 
the basic characteristic trait is polished celts or axes. The word 
Neolithic has been derived from two latin words i.e. Neo(New) and 
lithic(stone). These polished celts or are being the diognastic traits 
of Neolithic culture continued to occupy the attention of scholars in 
different literatures for a long period of time. But recent studies on 
Neolithic culture both in western Asia and east and south-east Asian 
countries have brought to light many information which drastically 
change our traditional concept about Neolithic culture. In fact, the 
recent advances have shown that the first two traits as laid down by 
Burkitt (1929) are very crucial for any prehistoric society to be 
considered as Neolithic (P. Singh, 1975). In view of the recent 
discoveries made in western Asia and south-east Asian countries, it 
{snow felt that instead of typo-technological evoluation, the Neolithic 
culture should be defined in terms of subsistance economy. It may. 

be noted here is this connection that in respect of domestication of \ 
animals and plants, there are two focal area viz. western Asia where 
the evidences of first domesticated varieties of animals like sheep, 
goat followed by pig and cattle as well domesticated plants like wheat 
and barley have been found froma number of sites including Jericho, 
Catal Hujuk, Jarmo, Tape Guram ete. in 8th millennium context and 
ae and south east Asian countries where the evidences of first 

lomesticated varieties of plants like rice, lentis, pea b 

bottle nut ete. have b i r Te N TR 
ees A € been found from spirit cave in Thailand and 
EE, millennium context. India, being situated between 
ar areas must have played a very significant role in 


from both the areas. But unt 
available data does not show any encouraging dee, RT 


ie of plants and animals being the prerequisites of 
aoe KE ety Sc been discussed by a number of scholars from 
cea pectives specially in terms of factors leading to such 
n and the afterwards implication of such new economic 
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of animals ... was on economic revolution ... the greatest in human 
history after the mastery of fire ,..". Instead of Thompson's three agre 
system, Childe adopted Morgan's economic scheme viz, Savegery, 
Barbarism and civilization (Wright, 1977) and tries to define the 
Neolithic economy in terms of social revolution. 


But unfortunately Childe’s Revolution concept suggesting drastic 
changes in the social and economic structures of Neolithic societies 
have recently been subjected to criticism by a number of scholars 
(Daniel, 1968, Helbeak, 1969). Braidwood (1962) being the foremost 
of the critics has suggested that the switch over from food gathering 
to food production cannot be revolutionary rather the process was 
evolutionary and spreads over thousand of years experience. Childe 
(1950) later on clarified this position and suggested that "the word 
Revolution ... is used here for the culmination ofa progressive change 
in economic structure and social organisation of communities that 
caused, or was accompanied by a dramatic Increase in the popula- 
tion affected ... and increase:that would appear as an obvious bend 
in the population graph were vital statistics available", In fact, the 
population growth during the formative stage of Neolithic period 
cannot be dramatic as suggested by Childe (1950), rather it was 
gradual and substantial. Because recent studies in demography 
have strongly argued against the direct control of population density 
by the availability of food. On the other hand Binford (1972) has 
suggested that “under conditions of increased sedentism we would 
expect population growth". It is indeed true that during the formative 
stage or proto-Neolithic culture, there was no question of sedetary 
life effecting a steady increase in the population density. But never- 
theless many observations made by Childe have largely been sub- 
stantiated by recent archaeological evidences from western Asia 
which again advocate his profound knowledge about socio-economic 
and cultural life pattern of Neolithic period that was so much 
pregnent with conditions to give rise a completely new social and 
economic order that ultimately changed the destiny of the whole 
human race. For example, Childe (1930,1936) was quite intelegent 
to realize that two basic cereals viz. wheat and barley were first 
domesticated by man in western Asia, because they offered high 
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percentage of nutrition, relatively high return and storage facilities. 
Similarly he also realized that horned cattle, sheep, goat and swine 
were food animals which could be domesticated favourably by man. 
This observation of Childe seems to have been largely substantiated 
by recent archaeological researches in westen Asia. Since diggings 
in Neolithic sites in this region have revealed that the first domesti- 
cated animals were sheep followed by goat and pig while cattle was 
domesticated much later. But Childe’s observation on pottery as 
being the hall mark of Neolithic culture seems to have largely failed 
to explain the basic structure of Neolithic culture with the discovery 
of many aceramic Neolithic levels in western Asia. 


It appears from recent archaeological diggings in the Near-east 
that agriculture and domestication of animals are very crucial for 
Neolithic culture. But the discovery of several aceramic food produc- 
ing stages amply demonstrates that the manufacture of pottery is no 
longer the hall mark of Neolithic culture as suggested by Childe 
(1950) and Burkitt (1929). Even in India, many Neolithic sites have 
yielded a distinct aceramic stage. For example, the Kashmir valley 
Neolithic culture specially Burzaham and Gufkral is characterised 
by a aceramic stage where pottery is totally absent but a distinct 
Neolithic economy comprising domesticated varities of both animals 
and plants were existed there before the emergence of full fledged 
Neolithic culture. In fact the development of pottery as a craft is 
closely related to a sedentary life in mature Neolithic culture. 
Moreover, the question of making pots and pans is directly involved 
with the larger question of surplus food production and substantial 
increase in population density. Because the manufacture of pottery 
not only involves a higher technical knowledge in the composition 
and preparation of clay, but also requires considerable amount of 
precision of firing control. This condition or technica) knowhow is 

only possible to achieve in sedentary village community life based on 
regular supply of good stuffs. Moreover, the manufacture of pottery 
pee scale specially to meet the requirement of a particular 
ees or society further involves the question of division of 
ae ce working on pots requires specialized knowledge. As 

egards to this question Burkitt (1929) has suggested that "com- 
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munity life not ofily gives a tremendous impulses to such division of 
labour, but the introduction of new arts of agriculture and stock 
keeping not to speak of the industry of village building and repair 
gives scope for further specialization ...", Hence the development of 
pottery as a craft was only possible in a sedentary community 
maintaining a distinct equilibrium between population growth and 
food resources, 


The position of polished celts or axes were also not very crucial 
during the formative or proto-Neolithic stage when agriculture was 
practiced in incipient form. Because the recent evidences from 
Caspian region of central Asia show that the Neolithic culture of this 
region is largely characterized by microliths, hand made crude 
pottery and few wild species of animals, some of which may have 
been domesticated, such as goat and sheep (Gupta and Dikshit, 
1984). The polished or ground tools are completely absent while the 
people lived on highly selective hunting and few domesticated 
species. During this incipient stage, the bulk of food stuff was 
naturally obtained through hunting and fishing. This stage has been 
documented from the adjacent areas to the Natufian settlements of 
Jordan valley (Perrot, 1960) where the economy of Neolithic people 
during this stage was primarily based on hunting of migratory fowls 
and fishing. In fact, the new stone age tools comprising celts or axes, 
adzes, hoes, harvesters, pounders, maceheads, pestles etc. were all 
connected with food production economy. For example, celts were 
specially meant for cutting down trees in order to prepare agricul- 
tural land. Similarly adzes and chisels were used as carpenters tool 
while hoes and harvesters were all used in.connection with agricul- 
ture, although Hoe-Adze cultivation was a popular method in the 
hilly regions and likewise pounders, maceheads, pestles were used 
for obviously related with a full fledged agricultural economy. But 
during the formative stage of incipient agriculture or the transitional 
stage between food collection and food production or the taming, 
breeding and selection of species of both plants and animals, the 
question of developing a large varieties of tools can not be a precon- 
dition. As a matter of fact, it developed only when community life 
based on division of labour was distinctly established. Because the 
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manufacture or the production of a polished celt or axe requires lot 
of time and patience. In this connection Burkitt (1929) has pointed 
out that "Grinding and polishing being a slow process, the everyday 
life would often be roughly fashioned from nodulor flints by flaking, 
as it would hardly be worth while to go to the trouble of the lengthy 
process of grinding and polishing ...". Perfectly polished tool with 
smooth surface would sometime require two months to prepare. The 
enormous time involves in the manufacture of a single polished tool 
could only be possible in societies having based on community life 
with surplus food production. In this connection, the Hoa Binh 
industry in Vietnam is worth mentioning. Here, three stages of 
Neolithic development have been noticed. In fact, earliest stage 
comprising choppers, axe or knife shows the beginning of marginal 
polishing at a very early date in c. 9000 B.C. (Banerjee, 1987). Hence 
at the initial stage, the Neolithic polished celts were not so much 
involved with the question of domestication of plants and animals 
as it were during the mature Neolithic phase when agriculture 
became the major economic base of the society. In this connection, 
the observation made by Chatterjee (1978) is worth mentioning. He 
suggested that the so-called Neolithic tool types and associated 
technology are not the basic parametres for recognising an agricul- 
tural tool producing economy. He further states (1978) that the 
Neolithic chipped, ground, pecked and/or polished tool types are not 
necessarily indicators of such on economy. Evenmore, during the 
initial stage when people were making experiments with plants, the 
supposed function of ploughing the land could have been served even 
by perishable objects like wood, a practice which was still prevalent 
among Kalam tribe of Adilabad, a few years back (Rao, 1956). 


It appears from the above analysis that the Neolithic culture 
should be defined in terms of subsistance economy rather than 
GEN on typo-technological evolution. And in this connection, the 
ee of plants and animals was very crucial and vital in 
= oe the process which actually brought about a change 

E contemporary human society, 
To a this problern in its better perspective, it is worth 
while ihe process and circumstances leading to the first 
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domestication of plants and animals, At the present state of our 
knowledge, there are three popular theories suggesting opposite 
views about the condition under which deliberate food production 
knowledge was achieved, and among them Childe's Neolithic 
Revolution theory was the most powerful and influential too. In his 
"New light on the most ancient east" (1952), Childe has offered a 
model to explain the beginning of Neolithic revolution, Childe's 
Neolithic Revolution is primarily based on his "Oases theory" which 
suggests a progressive dessication in the climate of Near East during 
early Holocene. And this according to him was the major factor for 
the domestication of animals (Childe, 1936). In Childe's own words 
“Food Production—the deliberate cultivation of food plants, specially 
cereals, and the taming, breeding and selection of animals ... was 
an economic revolution ... the greatest in the human history after 
the mastery of fire ... The condition of incipient dessication would 
provide the stimulus towards adoptation of food producing economy 
....". He further (1951) writes that "enforced concentration by the 
banks of streams and shrinking springs would entail an intensive 
search for means of nourishment. Animals and men would herded 
together in "Oases" that were becoming increasingly isolated by 
desert tracts. Such enforced juxtaposition might promote that short of 
symbiosis between men and beast implied by ward domestication ....". 


However, Childe’s "Oases" theory based on progressive dessica- 
tion in the climatic condition during early Holocene which according 
to him acted as major factor for the domestication of animals leading 
to subsequent revolution in the whole socio/economic structure, has 
recently been come under sharpe criticism by a number of scholars 
including Braidwood (1951), Reed (1959, 1960), Butzer (1964), Haris 
(1971) ete. Karl W. Butzer (1964) who’studied the Palaeoclimatic 
condition of western Asia concludes that "the information does not 
suggest any incisive change in the late glacial and early Holocene 
record of western Asia and the climatic changes that did take place 
certainly did not follow a simple pattern of progressive dessica- 
tion....". Recently Van Zeist (1969) and Wright (1963) tried to 
reconstruct the Palaeoclimatic condition of western Asia on the basis 
of palaeobotanical evidences and their study also do not suggest any 
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«matic changes during the early Holocene period. According 
EE e ter 6000 B.C. that there was an increased 


them, it is only afl 
precipitation or decrease in temperature leading to the development 


of oak forest from open oak-Pistachio. 


i hilde's "Oases" theory 
The most powerful and forceful critic of C 5 
is Braidwood. While discussing the "Oases theory, Briadwood 
(1951a) writes that "so far the theory pretty much all guess work, 
and there are certainly some question it leaves unanswered”. 


Braidwood (1951) also questioned the supposed relevance of 
postulated environmental changes to the origins of food production 
and then argued that “there had also been three periods of great 
glaciers, and long periods of warm weather in between .... . Thus 
the forced neighbourliness of men, plants and animals in river 
valleys and also "Oases" have happened earlier. Why did not 
domestication happen earlier too, then ? ...” 


Braidwood (1952b) also raised the question of relevance of the 
role of environmental change in bringing about food production and 
then conclude that "It seems most unlikely that there was any really 
significant difference between then and now in general landforms 
and rainfall patterns ....". In his later writings (Braidwood and Howe, 
1960) he further states that "in south-western Asia.... our colleagues 
in the natural science see no evidence for radical change in climate 
or fauna between the levels of zarzian and those of Jarmo or 
Hassunna phases ...". 


Braidwood (1960) while discussing the relationship between 
environmental changes and the beginning of food production further 
states that "we do not believe that answers will lie within the realm 
of environmental determinism and in any direct or strict sense — 
we and our natural science colleagues reviewed the evidences for 
possible pertinent fluctuations of climate and of plants and animals 
distributions ... and conceived ourselves that there is no such 
evidence available ... no such changes in the natural environment 
« as might be of sufficient impact to have predetermined the shift 
to food production” (Braidwood and Howe, 1960). 
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In fact, Braidwood (1962) rejects the environmental change as 
the principle explanation in nearest and argues strongly against the 
causative role of environmental changes in the meareast while 
Binford (1972) does not raise any direct question about the role of 
environmental change effecting the process of food production, 


It appears that immediately before and after the Pleistocene 
period there was no major environmental changes. Moreover a 
change in environmental condition alone can not bring about a 
change also in the existing economic structure of the contemporary 
people. Environmental change might have played a significant role, 
but even the role of environment is often overemphasised to shadow 
other factors which together have brought about a total change in 
economic structure. 


However, Braidwood (1960) offered his own famours “Nuclear 
zone” theory and writes that “in my opinion there is no need to 
complicate the story with extraneous causes ... -The food producing 
revolution seems to have accured as the culmination of ever 
increasing cultural differentiation and specialization of human 
communities. Around 8000 B.C., the inhabitants of the hills around 
the fertile crescent had come to know their habitat so well that they 
were beginning to domesticate the plants and animals they had 
been collecting and hunting ..." . Braidwood (1960a) further sug- 
gested that "from these ‘Nuclear zones cultural diffusion spread the 
new way of life to the rest of the world ...". 


The natural habitat or the fertile crescent zone as suggested by 
Braidwood (1962) is the principle area where domestication of plants 
and animals was first attempted by man and this nuclear zone 
comprises a region with a natural environment which included a 
variety of wild plants and animals, both/possible and ready for 
domestication (Braidwood, 1963). 


Braidwood (1963) further writes that "the cultivation is the 
expected, natural outcome ofa long, directional evolutionary trends, 
limited only by the presence in the environment of domesticable 
plants and animals ....". 
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But Binford (1972), forcefully rejected the theory on the ground 
that "this is clearly an orthogenetic arguments ...." . Similarly Butzer 
(1972) while rejecting Braidwood's Natural habitat zone theory has 
suggested that "the palaeoclimatic information does not suggest any 
incisive changes in the late glacial and early Holocene period of west 


Asia ....". 


However, Braidwood’s Nuclear zone theory is an argument in 
favour of differences between the post-Pleistocene cultures in the 
hilly flanks and elsewhere are explicable by referencé to formally 
unique elements in the plant and animal populations of the piedmont 
regions of the Near-East or western Asia while Childe’s "Oases 
theory is based on the interpretation of changes in the physical 
structure in the environmental cycle which brings about new struc- 
tural relationship between plants, men and animals. Binford has 
presented his own "Tension zone" theory which is based on argu- 
ments of demography and tries to interprete the relationship between 

environment and cultural change in western Europe. 


Binford (1972) while presenting his "Tension zone theory" which 
is primarily based on equilibrium model has suggested that if the 
equilibrium system is disturbed by the way of sudden increase in 
population density of a region beyond the carrying capacity of the 
natural environment, it will offer selective advantage to increase in 
the efficiency of subsistance economy. He further suggested that “... 
it is this context of such situations of strain in environment with 
plant, animal forms amenable to manipulation that we would expect 
to find conditions favouring the development of plant and animals 

domestication ...". In support of his theory he quotes from White 
(1959) who also expressed a similar view and said that "At certain 
lime and places in the course of cultural history, the threat of a 
diminished food supply, coming from an increase of population 
through immigration or from a decline in local flora due to climatic 
or physiographic change, was met by various measures of cultural 
control over plant life, which collectively, we call agriculture ...". In 
this connection the observations made by Wynne Edwards (1962) is 
worth mentioning who expressed a similar view and said that "we 
have the strongest reasons for concluding ... that population density 
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must at all costs be prevented from rising the level where food storage 
begins to take a toll of the numbers—an effect that could not be felt 
until long after the optimum density had been exceeded. It would 
bound to result in chronic over-exploitation and a spiral of diminish- 
ing retruns ....", 


Binford (1972) first tries to show that equilibrium system 
regulates the population density below the carrying capacity ina 
natural environment of a particular region and substantial increase 
in the population density would effect the equilibrium system which 
in turn would offer a selective advantages to increase the subsis- 
tance technology, and then tries to find out the conditions which 
might cause disequilibrium and bring about selective advantage for 
increased productivity, 


Binford (1972) while supporting his hypothesis has build up a 
number of population models under different conditions to explain 
the optimum condition for the emergence of domestication of plants 
and animals, In his theoretical approach, he used closed system 
and open system models. 


Binford on the basis of the above models concludes that "the 
intrusion of imigrant groups within the receipient zone would 
disturb the existing density equilibrium system and might raise the 
population density to the level at which we would expect diminishing 
food resources, This situation would serve to increase markedly for 
the receipient groups the pressure favouring means for increasing 
productivity ...". He further suggested that “the intrusive group on 
the other hand would be forced to make adaptive adjustment to 
their new environment. There would be strong selective pressure 
favouring the development of more efficient subsistance techniques 
by both groups ....". 


Binford while elaborating factors causing disequilibrium in a 
given population density further adds that "under conditions of 
increased sedentism, we would expect population growth ..... A 
consequence of increased relative importance of emigration as a 
mechanism for maintaining the local group within optimal size and 
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density limits ...". He therefore concludes that :"where there is a 
marked contrast in the degree of sedentism between two socio/cul- 
tural units within a relatively restricted geographical region, there 
would be a "tension zone” where imigrant colonies from more 
sedentary group would periodically disrupt the density equilibrium 
balances of the less sedentary group. Under these conditions, there 
would be strong selective pressure favouring the development of 
more effective means of food production for both the groups within 
this zone of tension ....". 


Finally he concludes that "rather than seeking the focus for the 
origin of agriculture in the heart ofa natural habitat zone ... we must 
look to those places where a population frontier or adaptive tension 
zone intersects a natural habitat zone ...". Binford (1972) believed 
further that the tension zone with their concomitent selective pres- 
sure favouring increased subsistance efficiency would be widely 
distributed in different environmental zones. Binford while rejecting 
the Nuclear zone as the possible area of diffusion, stimulus diffusion 
and/or migration of Neolithic cultural traits further adds that "such 
trait, insofar as they are functionally linked to sedentism and/or food 
production would be expected to appear in a variety of regions as the 
result of numerous independent but parallel inventions ....". 


He further suggested that these possible areas are Near-East, 
Asia and the New World where all the developments of these techni- 
ques occur within the same time range. Finally, Binford suggested 
tuat the Natuflan settlements in Jordon valley and the coastal 
settlements of Maxico and Peru would be the possible areas (Tension 
zone) where initial domestication of plants and animals happened to 
emerge. 


As regards to the probable causes of the first domestication of 
food plants and animals, Charles Reed (1960) has suggested that the 
Increasing complexity of human culture coupled with incipient 
cultivation was a condusive situation where domestication followed 
automatically. But here Charles Reed has tacitly avoided or failed to 
explain the situation or the condition under which the knowledge of 
incipient agriculture was developed. Because this stage of incipient 
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agricultural practice was very much important for understanding the 
actual mechanism which set the ball roll for further development of 
the specific technique of agriculture. Wright (1960) on the other hand 
strongly argued that the economic revolution was not necessarily 
tied down with climatic change during early Holocene. He further 
pointed out that technological advancement and consequently cul- 
tural complexity in this stage was largely responsible for this (Wright, 
1960). P. Singh is his study on Neolithic cultures of western Asia has 
suggested that this was a process which took considerable time and 
the domestication of each type of potentially domesticable animal 
and plant species might have taken place in different ecological 
niches at different time (P. Singh, 1975). He further suggested that 
"the mechanisms of the process of domestication are not clear in the 
archaeological record at the moment, but more extensive and 
detailed archaeological and palaeoecological studies of the crucial 
periods between 10,000-7,000 B.C. closely controlled by radio- 
carbon datings will help us as to understand this process in more 
detailed ...". 


Horlen and Zohery (1960) on the other hand have argued that"... 
the domestication of cereals may not have taken place where the wild 
species were most abundant, it is not unlikely that farming started 
outside the distribution area of wild cereals ....". 


Masson and Sarianidi (1972) view the problem from another 
perspective and suggested that "with the improvement of imple- 
ments, the accumulation of knowledge and growth of population, the 
society was compelled to seek new ways of getting food, the most 
effective of which were the domestication of animals and artificial 
cultivation of cereals". Zeuner (1954), on the other hand has sug- 
gested that the symbiotic relations that developed under natural 
conditions between men and other species leads to domestication. 
B.K. Thapar (1979) has suggested that the environment and the 
exploitative technology combined with adaptibility were largely 
responsible for the transition from the food gathering to the food 
production economy while Hassan points out the importance of 
factors like diet and nutrition for an effective change in economy. 
Bridget and Raymond Allchin (1983) strongly believe that the post- 
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Pleistocene climatic changes finally led to domestication of plants 
and animals. They further suggested that "the domestication of 
various species of animal produced the specialized pastoralism 
whichappear to have animals produced the specialized pastoralism 
which appear to have continued through into modern times to lead 
a nomadic or semi- nomadic life. On the other hand, the domestica- 
tion or successful exploitation of various species of wild plants 
produced the shift towards sedentary settlements ....". 


Robert Adams (1962) seriously believed that the problem of early 
development of agriculture is rooted in the environmental and 
cultural conditions obtaining at the end of Pleistocene period. He 
further suggested that "the development of even a rudimentary 
subsistance agriculture probably did not take place as a single chain 
of events in a single small region. Instead it seems to have been a 
complex process which involved a prolonged period and consisted 
of many episodes not always closely dependent upon one another 
.. Adams (1962) further believed that there were substantially 
many different life zones where agriculture was first introduced. 
According to him one such life zone was Jericho in Palestine where 
man and animals evolved a symbiotic relationship under a hot-arid 


conditions which finally lead to the development of domestication 
of plants and animals. 


: ee his recent studies on Neolithic cultures of north-westen 
that tea stan subcontinent, Mahammad Naseem (1982) has said 
too much stress on economy will destroy and overshadow the 


technical aspects as well the whol 
Prehistoric cultures”, oa 


2 


AN OVERVIEW OF INDIAN NEOLITHIC 
PROFILE 


Since the first discovery of Neolithic tool in 1860 by H.P. Le. 
Mesurier, from Uttar Pradesh a large number of ground polished 
tools comprising celts, Adzes, Shouldered celts, chisels, splayed 
axes, Maceheads, muller, pestles, grinding stones, hammer stones 
etc., have been collected by the prehistorians from different parts of 
India. Following the four fold divisions of Indian Neolithic cultures 
by V.D. Krishnaswamy (1960), there was a tendency by all the 
subsequent scholars including Banerjee (1989) to divide the Indian 
Neolithic pattern into three distinct zones viz. North, South and East. 
Western India largely remains an area of cul de sac. But It was B.K, 
Thaper (1985) who for the first time made a switch over from the 
conventional scheme and divided the entire Neolithic pattern into six 
distinct culture zones emphasing distinctive features of each regions, 
forming thus a total personality of Indian Neolithic culture. The 
present divisions of Neolithic cultures in India follow more or less 
the formula led by Thaper. But there too, the system seems to suffer 
from some limitation as for example, Thaper has ignored anothér 
important region, the mid- north-eastern part of India spreading over 
Kalimpong and Sikkim region demonstrating altogether a different 
pattern of Neolithic culture and its development, in terms of typology 
and material assemblages. Interestingly the Neolithic culture of this 
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region is found to have a distinct relationship with south-Chinese 
Neolithic culture, and from this point of view this zone is quite 
different from the rest part of India. It is very clear that the region 


has a separate status of neolithic culture on the basis of its identity. 


Thaper's attempt to classify the Vindhyan and mid-gangetic 
valley Neolithic cultures as representing separate zones seems to be 
wrong since they represent almost similar pattern of developments. 
Because the mid-gangetic Neolithic culture is an extension of 
Vindhyan Neolithic culture, Hence both the regions should be treated 
as representing a single zone. 


On the basis of distribution and cluster of sites, the development 
of Neolithic pattern in India may broadly be divided into six following 
regions (Fig. No.1). 

L Northern Region (Kashmir valley Neolithic complex) 

2. Mid-Eastern Region (Vindhyan Plateau fringe complex) 
3. Mid-North-eastern Region (Mid-Himalayan complex) 
4. 


Mid-south-eastern Region (Chhotonagpur Plateau fringe 
complex) 


5. North-eastern Region (Assam Neolithic complex) 
6. Southern Region (Southern Neolithic complex). 


The above six regions are apparently distinct from each other in 
terms of ecological settings and geomorphological characters. This 
diversity in the natural environments is also expressed in the 
e Character of material culture as well. In fact, the material as- 

‘semblages of each region is quite distinct from each other. But 
despite this regional variation, the overall pattern of the develop- 
TR display a unique homogeneity, having celt as the major 
5 Seana aes these cultures. Except few doubtful sites, there 
SE E Be site showing a gradual transformation from food 
ete o es Producing stage. Sharma (1980) has claimed a 

wall Fe se from food gathering to food producing stage in 
Ee a See the supposed transition from the food gathering 
6 Stage as it has been claimed by Sharma (1980). 
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does not really represent a true picture of the transition in economic 
life from hunting/gathering to food producing stage of economy of 
the Vindhyan region. Chopan! Mando (Sharma, 1988) situated on 
the left bank of Belan river in Vindhyan region has largely failed to 
demo-nstrate a gradual transformation from food gathering to food 
production stage, since the material evidences from the so-called 
advanced Mesolithic or proto-Neolithic stage do not however provide 
any picture with Neolithic economy based on domestication of plants 
and animals. As a matter of fact the available animal and plant 
remains found from this place belong to wild varieties of species 
representing a true hunting/gathering stage. Besides, the 
Mesolithic culture can not be considered as the antecedent stage 
of the Neolithic culture; the archaeological data with regard to this 
is indeed absent at this place. It may be of interest to have a quick 
survey of the archaeological remains representing regional patterns 
of Neolithic culture in India. 


NORTHERN REGION 


Starting with the northern region (Kashmir valley), the two type 
sites of this place are Burzaham and Gufkral, both located on the 
upper Karewa bed in Kashmir valley. In both the sites, excavations 
have revealed a threefold cultural sequences, viz. Neolithic, 
Megalithic and Historical periods. Neolithic being the earliest stage 
has further been sub-divided as period JA, IB and IC (Thaper, 1985). 
The Neolithic culture of this complex shows three phases of evolution 
starting from period IA which is aceramic and is characterised by 
hunting/gathering and. cereal cultivation including stock raising 
economy. The archaeological evidences revealed from this stratum, 
such as the wild species like ibex, bear, sheep, goat, cattle, wolf, stag 
etc. and the domesticated stock like sheep and goat (Sharma, 1982) 
clearly suggest that the basic structure of Neolithic folk in north India 
during period IA was primarily based on a mixed economy of hunt- 
ing/gathering and domestication, The evidences of the plants like 
wheat, barley, lentil, peas and clovar clearly testify to this, Similarly 
Period IA of this site has revealed the bone and stone tools comprising 
points, needles, harpoons, scrapers and axes, adzes, drills. picks, 
pestles, querns and maceheads, again indicating of the premate 
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stage of life. One of the interesting finds of this stratum has been the 
evidence of underground pits, of either rectangular, oval or squarish 
in shape. These were used for dwelling purposes. The pits were 
narrow at the mouth and wide at the base. The floors as well the 
walls of pits were well plastered, while the mouths were covered with 
thatched roofs supported by wooden posts as indicated by post- 
holes. 


Period IB is ceramic, as the stratum has laid bare hand made 
pottery along with the remains of animals like cattle and dogs. It 
is important to notice that the material culture of the period IB is 
an evolved form of the earlier stage (IA), without any break. No 
significant change in the pattern of life is also noticed. The people 
continued to live in underground pits. The pottery consists of three 
types viz. thick coarse grey ware, fine grey ware and gritty dull red 
ware with most common shapes like globular jars, bowls and basins. 


Period IC of Kashmir valley Neolithic culture shows traces of mud 

` and mud brick, obviously indicating a total departure from the earlier 
practice of pit dwellings found in period IA and IB. This clearly shows 
that there was a basic change in the economic structure. The 
evidences found from this cultural period further suggest that there 
was a qualitative change in the material culture during this period 
as varieties of bone and stone tools appear. Among them the ap- 
Lee ee of harvesters both in stone and bone is of special interests. 
E grey ware seems to be a special addition to the 
The GE this period, a number of earlier types found to continue. 
jars SC varies between different forms of high necked globular 
Soran i and basins. But the discovery of a wheel made vase of 
ER S pped ware with a horned figure is an interesting deviation 
beads eae I types. Discovery of a few copper arrowheads, knife, 

a Harappan FO : E lts, rings and pins from this level clearly suggest 
Harappan (e ct. But the scholars are not unanimous about the 
Thaper (1985) and SA Die Kashmir valley Neolithic culture. While 
and Raymond (19. anerjee (1987), suggest of such contact. Bridget 
ing feature of th 84) differ from such contention, The most interest- 
burial SC Kashmir valley Neolithic culture is the presence of 
S- anat practice—gq practicewhich was also prevalent in the North 
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Chinese Neolithic culture (Sharma, 1968, 1983; Banerjee 1987), 
Animal burials specially of dog burial seems to be quite unique in 
India. The dog burial of Gufkral in Kashmir valley seems to have a 
close link with the similar practice in north-Chinese Neolithic cul- 
ture. The other two distinctive features of Kashmir Neolithic culture 
are pit dwellings and perforated stone knives or harvesters. Recently 
Pande has observed similarities of pit dwellings found among the 
Neolithic people of USSR, China and Japan (Ref. in Agrawal, 1982). 
Banerjee 1987 however has suggested that the Kashmir valley 
Neolithic culture shows a close affinity to the Sino-Mongallan 
pattern. 


Regarding the chronology of the neolithic phase of this region 
a series of Cl) dates have been available from Burzaham and 
Gufkral (Possehl, 1988). These are very much consistant in 
respect of the stratigraphy and chronology of the Neolithic culture 
of other places. The maximum and the minimum limit of Neolithic 
culture of this region have been found from Burzaham which read 
as 2381 + 120 B.C. and 705 + 103 B.C. respectively; Gofkral 
yielding a chronology of 2149 + 125 B.C. and 924 + 115 B.C. 
shows its contemporaneity with Burzaham. Interestingly the 
cultural data revealed from both the sites suggest similar evolu- 
tionary pattern of Neolithic culture of this region. The Neolithic 
culture of Kashmir valley can broadly be placed within 2500 B.C. 
- 700 B.C. time bracket. 


MID-EASTERN REGION 


In the Mid-eastern region (Vindhyan Neolithic complex) there 
are two distinct ecological zones. One is represented by the North 
Vindhyans and the other is found in the mid-Gangetie plains, The 
Neolithic sites which have been laid bare in the former zone include 
Koldihwa, Chopani Mando, Mahagara, Pacheh, Inderi and Kunjhun, 
and Neolithic sites of the later zone (the Gangetic zone) include 
Chirand, Chechar, Kutubpur. Taradih, Semenar, Sechgaura etc. We 
propose to discuss the material data of Koldihwa and Mahagara as 
type site of the Vindhyan complex and Chirand and Taradih as 
key-sites of the Gangetic plain. 
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L Vindhyan zone 


KOLDIHWA 


Koldihwa is situated on the left bank of Belan river and is about 
80 K.M. south-east of Allahabad. The site was excavated by 
Allahabad University from 1973-1976 under the supervision of 
different scholars like B.B. Misra, J.N. Pal and Professor G.R. 
Sharma (Pal, 1983). On the basis of artifactual data the 1.90 m. 
deposit of Koldihwa is split into three cultural periods, viz., Neolithic, 
Chalcolithic and Iron age. Period I, that is the .45 cm. thick Neolithic 
deposit is characterised by celts, ringstones, hand made cord 
impressed ware, rusticated and burnished ware. The husk of rice 
grain used in the paste of pottery, shows that rice grown in this 
region belonged to a domesticated variety. After the Neolithic 
occupation at Koldihwa, a break has been suggested (Thaper, 1985). 
It is interesting to note that the phase marks a total absence of 


bone tools (Pal 1989) Suggesting thereby that thi 
e neolithic phase 
at Koldihwa shows less hunting STEEN i 


MAHAGARA 


Located on the right bank of the Belan river, somewhat o 
` pposite 
R GE Mahagara is an important Neolithic site in this region 
d rma and Mondal, 1980). The site was excavated from 1976-1979 
under the general supervision of Professor G.R. Sharma and others. 
Sona is a single culture site. The 2.60 m, thick deposit is again 
geared eae 17 layers (Pal, 1989). As many as twenty huts repre- 
Neolithic s Ales and post-holes constitute the basic structure of the 
cera Cen ement of Mahagara while beads, microliths, pottery. 
Gase Ze d SES sling balls, celts, bone, arrowheads, terracotta 
Scattered ee a Së split bones of animals have been found lying 
‘economic struct £ aa Suggesting that the subsistance level of 
on stock raisin, CS of the Neolithic population at Mahagara was based 
site belo 8, farming and hunting. Animal remains found at this 
ng both to the domesticated and wild varieties. 


Th ami 
BEE Se assemblage constitutes of hand made cord im- 
ted, burnished red and burnished black wares. The 
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shapes include bowls, globular jars and few examples of spouted 
bowls, handis and basins (Thaper, 1985). Another important 
discovery of Neolithic culture at Mahagara is a small cattle pen 
marked by post-holes with cattle-hoof impressions (Sharma, 
1985). 


Il. Gangetic zone 


Chirand is one of the most important Neolithic sites in the 
mid-Gangetie plain. Situated at the confluence of the Ganga and 
the Ghagra in Saran district of Bihar, the site was excavated by 
B.P. Sinha (I.A.R. 1967-78). The excavation has revealed a three 
fold cultural sequence representing Neolithic, Chalcolithic, and 
the early historic periods. The 3.50 m. Neolithic deposit is charac- 
terised by varieties of Neolithic traits. For example, the evidences 
unearthed from excavation suggest that the people used to live in 
small huts of either circular or oval shapes, supported by wooden 
posts. Evidence suggests that the huts were plastered with mud. 
The bone industry is exceptionally rich at this place which con- 
sisted of niddles, bodkins, drills, points, borers, pins, celts, 
scrapers, chisels, owls, tanged and sockted arrowheads, pendents, 
earrings, combs etc. As regard the ground stone industry, the 
objects include celts, pestles, querns while microliths consist of 
blades, scrapers, serrated points, lunates and borers. The other 
antiquities comprised objects made in terracotta such as beads, 
bangles, and the figurines of serpent and bird. Pottery was mostly 
hand made which includes grey, red and black and red ware, all 
having burnished surfaces. Some of the grey pots were found 
decorated with criss-cross and concentric circles in red orchre, 
recalling the south Indian Neolithic tradition. Apart from rice, the’ 
other domesticated plants include wheat, six rowed barley, lentil, 
green gram etc. The picture that emerges from the above materials 
no doubt suggests that the economy of the Neolithic folk at Chirand 
was substantially supported both by production and hunting. The 
varieties of bone and stone tools found from this phase already 
indicate that hunting had an important role in the pattern of the 
Neolithic occupation of Chirand along with agriculture. No doubt 
Chirand belongs to a mature Neolithic phase. 
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TARADIH 


In the same mid-Gangetic plain Taradih is another important 
neolithic site. Located in the north-east of Mahabodhi temple at 
Bodhgaya, the site reveals a clear neolithic horizon. The place was 
excavated by the Directorate of Archaeology and Museum, Govern- 
ment of Bihar from 1981-1986, revealing seven fold cultural se- 
quence. Period I having .60 m. thick Neolithic deposit is 
characterized by both handmade and wheel made red and grey ware 
with few cord impressed sherds. Neolithic celts, microliths, bone 
objects, terracotta objects, burnt clay lump with wattle and doub 
impression and hearths (Verma, 1985), The cultural sequence and 


material ob 
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Neolithic culture, One may conclude with some amount of certainty 
that there was a significant infiltration of south Indian neolithic 


culture in the neolithic stratum of the mid-Gangetie valley, Sahi in ` 


1989, however, made a different observation while accepting that the 
Vindhyan neolithic was a contributory source of the mid- Gangetic 
neoliths, he is also of the opinion that a stream of cultural trend of 
the eastern neolithic culture including elementa from the south-east 
Asia neolithic trait have penetrated into this region, Thaper (1985) 
on the basis of the wide distribution of the cord impressed wares 
tried to draw some link between the Neolithic cultures of Daojall 
Hading and the mid-Gangetic valleys, but because of the absence of 
the microliths at Daojali Hading, he refused to accept the theory of 
diffusion from Assam, A recent discovery of a neolithic sile revealing 
microlithic industry has been however reported from Selbalgir! in 
Garo hills. We may also note in this context the view of Thaper saying 
that the Daojali Hading Neolithic culture was younger than the 
Vindhyan Neolithic culture. 


Regarding the tool kits, the major Neolithic tool type found in this 
region comprises celt, ring stones, hammer stones, querns, mullers 
etc. The celts found from this complex, are divided into two groups 
(Pal, 1989); Triangular celts with curved medial ground edges typical 
of the south Indian variety and the rounded butt end variely with 
oval or rectangular cross-section, recalling the eastern Neolithic celt 
type. This seem to indicate that the Vindhyan region lies at the 
cross-road of south-east movement of Neolithic cullure, But the 
direct influence from Assam Neolithic culture is very remote since 
this region the basic tool types are shouldered celts, faceted tools 
and splayed axes while the rounded butt end variety occur in lesser 
number and never happens to be a diognastic tool type of Assam 
Neolithic culture. This type is very much frequent in Bengal/Bihar/Orissa 
(Chhotanagpur fringe area) complex where the rounded butt-end 
variety occur in large number along with other types like shouldered 
celt, faceted tools and splayed axes. It may be of interest to note that 
the above three basic types of Assam Neolithic complex are either 
totally absent in the Vindhyan region, or sporadically found, a fact 
which does not allow us to establish any direct link with Assam 
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Neolithic complex. In fact, the Assam Neolithic culture is an exten- 
sion of south-east Asian Neolithic complex. The material 
Assemblages unearthed in the Vindhyan Neolithic complex reveal a 
close connection with south Indian Neolithic complex; the region 
however, received minor influence from Bengal/Bihar and Orissa 
Neolithic complex. The mid-eastern Neolithic culture has shown no 
connection with the Kashmir valley Neolithic traits. 


The origin and chronology of mid-eastern Neolithic cul 
shrouded in obscurity, dates available from these sites are EN 
and at times contradictory. Sharma (1980) for example, has placed 
the proto-Neolithic or advanced Mesolithic stage of Belan valley. 
yielding pottery along with wild plants and animals, to the ninth- 
eighth millenium B.C. This surmise has been based on the ceramic 
evidence of the West Asia and east and south-east Asia. Sharma 
further suggested that the Neolithic phase of Belan valley should be 
placed between 7th-5th millenium B.C. discounting all the more 
recent dates obtained from Koldihwa and Mahagara. Thaper (1978) 
on the other hand has suggested an earlier initial end of the time- 
bracket of this complex comparing the Neolithic cultures in other 
eer refuting the recent conjectures placing the North-eastern 
eee culture to c.a. 5000-2000 B.C. (T.C. Sharma, 1980). By and 
SE = however, tentative approximation and are not based 
ane d tings. K.M. Srivastava (1989) has used one C!* date 
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SE dë a eet SH + De B.C. On the basis of this 
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toa series of C'* dates, including two TL dates for the Neolithic phase 
at Mahagara. The TL dates read as 2205 B.C. and 1616 B.C, respec- 
tively while the C'* dates are 1440+ 100B.C., 1480 110 B.C., 1330 
+ 120 B.C. These dates seem to be consistant and suggest thus an 
uniform character. We may also consider in this context a series of 
c! dates for Vindhyan Neolithic culture given by G.L. Possehl, He 
referred to four Neolithic dates and five Chalcolithic dates of Koldih- 
wa, reading the earliest date for the Neolithic occupation at Koldihwa 
around 6580 + 216 B.C., but the upper date given by him is 1450 + 
124 B.C. This means that the Neolithic occupation of Koldihwa 
continued for at least. five thousand years which seems to be utterly 
confusing. It is rather difficult to justify such long history of Neolithic 
occupation by a thin deposit of cultural occupation of .45 metre. 


The Neolithic dates from Mahagara as referred to by Possehl 
(1988) reading as 1480+ 103 B.C., 14504 103 B.C.. 1410+ 165 B.C. 
and 1335 + 113 B.C., show however some amount of consistance 4 
comparing to Koldihwa. From Chopant Mando we have only one C 
date, fixing it's chronology around 2725 + 113 B.C. The Neolithic 
occupation of the mid-Gangetic valley also provides a series of dates. 
As for ple the lower limit of Chirand Neolithic phase, on the 
basis of" datings is 1760 + 155 B.C.; the upper limit seems to be 
quite young, not earlier than 410 + 124 B.C. In such case the 
Chalcolithic culture, the lower limit has been shown as 1665 + 103 
B.C., and the upper limit is 720 + 108 B.C. These show a ridiculous 
disharmony occured due to overlapping of cultures as shown by C 
dates. As a matter of fact, the picture that has emerged from the 
so-called Neolithic phase in the mid-Gangetic valley, suggests that 
the Neolithic phase of this region should be viewed in the perspective 
which could be designated as Neo/Chalcolithic culture, instead ofa 
pure Neolithic phase. 


Summarily speaking while the available c!* dates from the 
Neolithic phase of the North-Vindhyan region place its chronology 
between 3000 B.C.-1200 B.C., the Neo/Chalcolithic phase of the 
mid-Gangetic valley can not be earlier than 2000 B.C.-700 B.C. This 
approximations of time brackets are in conformity with the proposition 
of a slow migration from the Vindhyan region to the mid-Gangetic 


\ 
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valley, since the time gap between the two regions is sufficient 
enough to evolve a new distinct cultural format in the Gangetic valley. 
It is understandable that people living in this belt came into contact 
with each other and eventually the Neolithic people of the Vindhyan 
region continued to survive in some of the tracts of the Chalcolithic 
culture. The Neoliths of the Vindhyan complex remained however for 
some time in isolation till their economy came to an end by the impact 
of the higher iron technology. 


MID-NORTH-EASTERN REGION 


The region comprising Kalimpong, Sikkim and the adjoining 
regions termed as the Mid-North-Eastern region, witnessed the 
development of an unique Neolithic culture, characterised by the use 
of Harvester. The culture is basically aceramic-bringing a close 
analogousness to that of Kashmir phase IA. But there are certain 
distinctive traits by which this region can claim itself a composite 
culture which might have derived its origin from the South-China 
specially the Yunan province, A similar view was also expressed by 
Banerjee UL Ap, 1980-81) on the basis of an extensive exploration 
undertaken by him in Sikkim region. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the Neolithic complex of Sikkim region also uses 
harvesters like those of the neolithic population in the Kashmir 
Ee e E is aute unique in India. But apart from that, 

erial assem] es of both 7 
GE g the region display enough differen: 


The first Neolithic tool from this region was collected by Walsh in 
PH from Kalimpong. Dasgupta (1971) who explored this region 
S SEN from the late sixties had collected not less than four 
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forms a separate zone by itself. Unfortunately the region remains 
almost unexplored till to date. Our knowledge about the Neolithic 
culture of this region is inadequate, Whatever study has been done 
in this region, it relates to typo- technology. The distinctive feature 
of Kalimpong Neolithic culture is Perforated celis, The purpose and 
the function of this perforated celts are highly speculative, Two, three 
or even more perforations are found either at the top or at the centre 
of this celt. This type of tools are quite unique and has not been 
reported from any Neolithic assemblages in India. No pottery has 
been found in association with this Neolithic assemblage. As noted 
earlier the reported occurence of Harvester from lhis region connects 
it with Kashmir valley Neolithic cullure. But (Us use does not 
establish any permanent relationship between the (wo regions. 
Because Kashmir valley Neolithic culture is further characterised by 
a distinctive pottery type, pit dwelling and animal burial practices, 
But so far these traits are totally absent in this region. This region 
is also distinctive from Assam Neolithic cullure since the typical 
shouldered celts of Assam Neolithic culture is totally absent here. 
It is also distinctive from Chotanagpur plateau Neolithic culture, 
Banerjee (1981) suggested the Sino-Mongalian Neolithic culture 
as the source of origin. But a careful analysis of typo-lechnological 
aspect reveals that the Neolithic culture of this region has more 
similarities with the South-Chinese Neolithic culture than any 
other regions. Moreover, the distribution of this Neolithic culture 
has also been found from Bhutan, Sikkim and the adjoining 
regions. This tends to suggest that the immediate source of 
Neolithic culture of this region lies in South-Chinese Neolithic 
complex. 


MID-SOUTH-EASTERN REGION (Chhotanagpur plateau fringe) 


The south eastern part of Bihar, north-eastern Orissa and south- 
west of West Bengal fall within the zone of mid-south-eastern region. 
This broad physiographic unit though shows some sort of divergence 
in the ecological settings and in the cultural equipments, the overall 
unified pattern of culture is significant. The first Neolithic tool of this 
region was collected by V. Ball in the year 1865 from Kunkune village 
near Govindpur (Ball, 1965). During the same year Hughes also 
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collected a Quartzite handaxe from Bokharo coalfield. Later on, Ball 
(1970) and C.W. Anderson made a detailed survey of Singhbhum 
district and discovered a large number of Neolithic tools from beneath 
18" recent alluvium deposit. Since then a large number of Neolithic 
tools have been collected from different parts of Singh-bhum, Santhal 
Parganas, Chakradharpur, Ranchi and Manbhum in Bihar; 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Baripada in Orissa and Midnapur, Bankura, 
Purulia, Burdwan etc. in West Bengal. But the concentration of 
Neolithic finds in this region is in the upland of Chhotangapur plateau 
fringe. 


The Neolithic tools found from this region mainly comprise 
rounded butt axes, shouldered celts, adzes, faceted tools, splayed 
axes, chiselfs, bar celts, maceheads, hammer stone, quems, pestles, 
grinding stones etc, Among these materials at least three specimens 
of faceted tools made in Jadeite have been reported from Lohadurga 
in Ranchi; these are now lying in the British Museum. Besides these, 
nineteen more miniature jadette tools have been found at Ranchi, of 
which twelve are faceted, six are triangular celt variety and one of 
non-descript types. All these tools are now lying in the collection of 
Indian Museum (Dani, 1981). These tools are of special interest as 
this seem to show certain unique features: quite unknown in the 
Indian Neolithic culture. These miniature Jadeite tools which occur 
frequently in south Chinese Neolithic culture seem to be the direct 
import from China (Dani, 1981). Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
in this connection that similar Jadeite miniature Neolithic celts have 
been discovered in the North Assam. But what is important to note 
in this connection that the only source of Jadeite rock in south east 
Asia is China where from these rocks might have been imported. Two 
excavated Neolithic sites which deserve our careful notice in this 
region are Barudih in Singhbhum and Kuchai in Mayurbhanj dis- 
trict. The excavations at both these sites have provided with some 
characteristic features typical of these assemblages. 


BARUDIH 


The small mound of Barudih is situated-in the Sanjay valley 
“Near Sini Railway Station in Singhbhum district of Bihar. Previous 
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explorations (1963-64) followed by excavation conducted by D. Sen 
of the Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University ylelded a 
large number of Neolithic tools and potteries from this mound during 
1964 and 1967 respectively, According to the excavator, the 56" 
occupational deposit of Barudih can broadly be divided into two 
phases which show more or less homogenous deposit (Sen, 1967), 
The earlier phase has yielded an assemblage comprising polished 
axes, adzes and other stone implements, charcoal and handmade 
pottery while the later phase yielded rice grains, charcoal burnt clay, 
wheel made pottery, a couple of iron objects besides polished axes 
and other stone tools. According to the excavator, pottery is a 
dominant trait of Barudih Neolithic complex; among (he ceramic 
assemblages Red brown and black potsherds occur in all (he levels, 
Potteries are both handmade and wheel made, Few perforated 
sherds have also been reported. Besides red and black, black, grey 
and chocolate ware have appeared in variable frequencies. The 
shapes include bowls, wide mouthed Jars, pitchers of various sizes, 
pols, saucers and vessels without rim and with flaring rims (Sen, 
1967). Of the complete pots, one miniature round bottomed black 
burnished pot is of special interest. A few red sherds having incised 
decorations consisting of straight lines and Chevron inside two 
sets of parallel lines have been discovered in the assemblages. 
What is important to note that the ceramic type shows no painting 
on the pottery, Although it has not been possible to trace a general 
sequence pertaining to the chrono-logical order of pottery, it 
appears that black burnished and fine fabric ware occur in the 
upper phase. 


Among the ground tools, celt is the most important. Altogether 
fifteen celts have been found from excavation, but surface explora- 
tions have yielded 160 specimens. Tools are mostly made on epidio- 
Tite, the out crop of which is locally available in Singhbhum. 
Trapezoidal forms are most common while triangular, sub-triangular 
and ovaloid shapes have also been reported. Ground tools with traces 
of chipping are most common, but fully chipped specimens are found 
rare. Likewise fully smoothed specimens are also most infrequent. 
Celts with lenticular cross-section are seldom found. Few adzes and 
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chisels are reported but the shouldered celts are conspicuously 
absent. The other stone tools include pounders, hammer stones, 
fabricators, maceheads, saddlequern etc. 


It may be of interest to mention in this connection that a few 
iron objects have been found from the upper phase of which one is 
a sickle, This particular tool which is weathered and brittle becomes 
meaningful in the context of the evidence of domesticated rice found 
in the carbonised form from the upper phase. Traces of pit like 
structures have also been encountered during excavation, although 
no post-hole has been found. 


Alongside Barudih, about one mile east of Barudih there is an 
important site called Dungi located on the left bank of Sanjay 
river. Explorations have yielded remains of celts, chisels, 
pounders, ring stones, querns along with large quantities of pot 
sherds (Sen, 1967). 


On the basis of the evidences found from these two sites it 
appear that the east Indian assemblages of the Sanjay valley 
is characterised by rounded butt axes, adzes and chisels. 
Among the assemblages the absence of the shouldered celt 
seems to be conspicuous. The basic ceramics are grey and red 
ware. The presence of black burnished ware, red and black 
ware, chocolate ware from the Neolithic occupation of Barudih 
seems to indicate a mixed up character of the Neo/Chalcolithic 
culture which the excavator seems to have not noticed. 
Moreover the shapes which include saucers, pitchers, vessels 
with flaring rims are reminiscent of the Chalcolithic culture. 
The iron sickle found from Barudih has a close similarity with 
the iron sickle found from the upper level of Chalcolithic 
culture of Pandurajardhibi in Burdwan. The knowledge of 

domestication of plants were not initially known which however 
appeared in its upper phase. 


_ The material assemblage of this region seems to indicate a mixed 
up character which has close analogous with the Neo-Chalcolithic 
phase of Chirand and Taradih. 
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KUCHAI 


Kuchai situated 8 K.M. north of Baripada, in Mayurbhanj district 
was excavated by B.K. Thaper (I.A.R. 1963-64). The trench measur- 
ing 6 x 2m., upto a depth of 1.4 m., has revealed a 40-50 em. thick 
Neolithic occupational deposit. The ceramic includes a coarse grit 
tempered red ware with incised and finger tip decoration and plain 
orange brown ware. The stone industry comprises rounded butt 
axes, adzes, chisels, maceheads, pounders, grinding stones etc. On 
an earlier occasion a shouldered celt was reported from bere, 
Though no evidence of domesticated plants and animals was found 
at Kuchai, another neolithic site of this region, named Baidyapur 
(Chanda, 1923-24), has revealed clear evidence of rice. The under- 
lying Neolithic deposit at Baidyapur has yielded a non-geometric , 
microlithic industry recalling similar sequence found from Selbalgiri 
in Garo hills. But what is important to note in this context is that 
the sequence and the material assemblage of Orissan Neolithic 
technology of Kuchai exhibits a pattern of culture similar to 
Barudih. The black and red ware and the black burnished wares 
are totally absent at Kuchai. 


In West Bengal, until till date there is not a single excavated 
Neolithic site, though the ground and polished axes, bone tools and 
microliths have been found from the basal level at Tamluk, suggest- 
ing therefore the presence of a Neolithic base below the Chalcolithic 
culture in eastern India. It is not known whether the Neolithic base 
of economy in West Bengal became instrumental for the emergence 
of the Chalcolithic culture in eastern India; the archaeological 
evidence is not positive about this. But the presence of the Black and 
Red ware along with Neolithic assemblages in Period I of Tamluk 
gives it a mixed up character; this also does not provide picture ofa 
gradual transformation from Neolithic to Chalcolithic culture in this 
region. The same statement is valid for Chirand and Taradih, where 
the preceeding Neolithic phase is found to have been mixed up with 
the later Chalcolithic elements of black and red ware. Moreover, the 
reported occurence of copper objects from Period I at Chirand 
(Agrawal, 1982) seems to indicate a distinct metal technology or 
direct import from nearby Chaleolithic culture. A similar sequence 
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has also been observed at Barudih where many Chalcolithic traits, 
are found to be present along with the neoliths, A slight difference 
in cultural pattern is noticed at Chirand where the material 
assemblage shows that the earlier phase represented by a Neolithic 
assemblage was succeeded at a later phase by a mixed up materials 
of neoliths and chalcoliths. Gradually the impact of the chalcolithic 
culture became as emphatic (over riding) that the Neolithic folk 
eventually lost their identities. 


Unfortunately in eastern India nota Single site has been categori- 

cally providing evidence with a stroy of gradual transformation from 
neolithic culture to the Chalcolithic. On the other hand our ar- 
chaeological evidences show very clearly that in the eastern India 
there is a definite evidence indicating the coexistence of two cultures 
in the same ecological settings and perhaps simultaneously. It is 
understandable why some sort of cultural interdependence was con- 
tinued for sometime, which ultimately put an end to the Neolithic 
culture in this area. In places however where the Neolithic culture was 
free from the impact of Chalcolithic culture, it is found persisting till 
the beginning of the Historical period. The available C}* dates from 
Barudih suggest a time range between 1060 B.C. to 600 B.C. which 
does not convey a true picture of the Neolithic culture of this plateau 
fringe area since the beginning should be much more earlier than the 
dates given by €" method. Under the circumstances, it is very difficult 
to draw the actual time bracket of Neolithic culture of this region. Asa 
matter of fact, before we come tg any firm conclusion, few more 
excavations closely controlled by C™* datings are required, 


NORTH-EASTERN REGION 


The north-eastern region comprises the states of Assam, 
Megha-layas Manipur, Arunachal, Tripura, Nagaland etc. The 
ecological settings and the geomorphological features of these 
States display a broad homogenous unit, though at time speaking 
of a single origin. 


e 


Ever since the first discovery of Jadeite Neolithic tools from the 
Upper Assam in 1867 by Lubbock (1867), a large number of 
Neolithic tools have been reported from different parts of undivided 
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Assam. Dani (1981) made a systematic study of Assam Neolithic 
tools and on the basis of distribution of tool types, he divided the 
whole Assam complex into six major zones, i.¢., (a) Cachar hills; (b) 
Sadiya frontier; (c) Naga hills; (d) Khasi hills; (e) Garo hills; (f 
Brahmaputra valley, Commenting on the above six fold divisions of 
Assam Neolithic culture by Dani, Sharma (1981) writes that "Dani's 
scheme to study the Neolithic culture of Assam by dividing the state 
into six cultural zones, seems to be overambilions”. Sharma (1981) 
however was in favour of splitting the Neolithic culture of NF, India 
into three distinct zones, namely, (a) the Garo hill zone; (b) the North 
Cachar and Kamrup zone and (c) the Naga hill zone. But Sharma's 
contention does not seem to be valid with respect to the nature of 
distribution of the sites, artifactual data and the raw materials. To 
my mind, division of the Neolithic cultures of Assam into four 
distinct.zones may serve a better purpose. The present opinion has 
been based on a slight modification of Sharma’s three fold cultural 
pattern. I propose to include Sadiya frontier, i.e. the present 
Arunachal as a distinct eco-cultural zone for more reasons than 
one. The most important of these is the fact that this frontier 
happens to have been the corridor through which the neolithic 
cultural trend from south China had penetrated into this region. 
The adzes and rounded butt axes found in this zone are index of 
this contact. Besides these artefacts, the presence of the typical 
neolithic tools made of Jadeite, frequently found in south China, 
have also been probed in this tract. Sandiya frontier therefore 
possesses a separate identity in the neoli-thic stage, 


The four fold division of Assam Neolithic culture as proposed 
by me are as follows: (a) Garo hills zone; (b) Naga hill zone; (c) 
Cachar and Kamrup zone; (d) Sadiya frontier (Arunachal) zone. 
The major tool types of these zones include Faceted tools, 
Shouldered celts, Splayed axes, Rounded butt axes, Wedge blades, 
Grooved hammer stones etc. On the basis of absence and presence 
of certain tool types and raw materials used for the manufacture 
of these tools, Dani (1981) sought to explain the relationship of 
different Neolithic zones with the neighbouring south-east Asian 
Neolithic horizon. 
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ZONE A (Garo hill zone) 


This zone bodering the plains of Bangladesh lies at the south- 
western most region of Assam. This region was extensively explored 
by different scholars including Dani (1981), Goswami (1968) and 
Sharma (1966). They discovered a number of Neolithic sites, of which 
Molmegiri, Dilmagiri, Rongjeng. Rongram, Chitra Abri, Ranchingiri 
and Selbalgiri are important. Among these sites Selbalgiri (LAR. 
1967-68) is an excavated site. 


According to Dani (1981), the main raw material used for the 
manufacture of Neolithic tools in this region is sandstone which due 
to it's chemical properties did not allow, for a long time, to retain the 
angularity of forms of the faceted tools. Sharma (1981) has identified 
this rock as intrusive igneous dolerite. 


Dani has identified five major tool type in this region including 
faceted tools, rounded butt axes, axes with broad cutting edges, 
splayed axes and shouldered tools. Sharma (1981) classifies the tools 
into two broad categories viz.(1) Flat celt or hoe blades and (2) Tanged 
or shouldered celts. It appears from the above classification that 
shouldered celts and flat celts including celts and adzes are common 
tool types in this region while splayed axes occur insignificantly. 
According to Sharma non-tanged axe blade is the dominant tool of 
this region having 52.2 per cent frequency, while Tanged axe or 
shouldered celts have frequency of 33.7 per cent. The other feature 
of this zone is handmade and plain cord marked pottery. The 
excavation of Selbalgiri has yielded below the Neolithic occupation, 
a microlithic industry of immense significance which suggest the 
extension of Indian Mesolithic culture well into the heart of Assam, 
which is always considered as the back water of south-east Asian 
ee The non-existence of blade technology in south-east Asia led 
the continuation of aking technology well beyond the Pleistocene 
period, whereas in the mainland India the flaking technology was 
Successfully replaced by a blade technology during the post-Pleis- 
FC 5 SE period. From this point of view Sharma's claim 
t this region lying between eastern Asiatic and Indian 


Neolithic playing as contact zone is highly significant. 
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ZONE B (Naga hill zone) 


This is the eastern most part of Assam having border with Burma. 
All the materials in this region are surface collection. The major rock 
utilized for the manufacture of Neolithic tools in this region is diorite, 
while sedimentary rocks like shale, slate and sandstones are also 
found to have been used occasionally. Dani (1981) has given a list 
of seven major tool types occurring in this region including faceted 
tool, rounded butt axes, axes with broad cutting edge, splayed axes, 
tanged axes, shouldered celts and wedge blades. Sharma has clas- 
sified the entire assemblage into two broad categories viz. (1) trian- 
gular axe with pointed butt; and (2) shouldered celts. The triangular 
celts are generally rounded in form with oval cross-section. Accord- 
ing to Sharma (1981) the frequency study of the tool types in this 
region shows that more than 55 per cent tools are shouldered tools, 
and 30 per cent are triangular axes; the remaining 15 per cent 
belongs to other categories of tools. 


ZONE C (Cachar and Kamrup zone) 


This zone lies between Naga and Garo hills. The basic information 
of Neolithic pattern in this zone has been obtained from two type 
sites viz. Deojali Hading and Sarutaru. The chief raw material of this 
zone is shale, while sandstone and fossil wood were also used 
occasionally. Dani (1981), has given a list of five major tool types of 
this region which include faceted tool, rounded butt axes, axes with 
broad cutting/edge, splayed axes, shouldered celts. Sharma (1981) 
however, has classified this assemblage into two types, namely, (1) 
Quadrangular type of axes and adzes; (2) shouldered or tanged axes. 
According to Sharma, the frequency level of the shouldered celts is 
37.4 per cent, while Quadrangular axe comprises 32 per cent, of 
which the curvilinear shouldered celt constitutes 16 per cent, the 
intermediate type which Sharma considers as North-Cachar hill type 
comprises 60 per cent and the remaining 24 per cent belongs to 
rectilinear variety. The other distinctive types of this region are 
Quadrangular adzes and splayed axes and their frequencies are 7 
and 3 per cent respectively in the total collection. According to 
Sharma 95 per cent pottery of Deojali Hading belongs to cord mark 
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variety which is also a dominant Neolithic ceramic trend of China 
and south-east Asia. Cord mark pottery is also dominant pottery of 
Sarutaru. Sharma thinks that “the dominant Neolithic tradition of 
North Cachar hill and Kamrup zone consists of shouldered celts 
Quadrangular adzes and cord mark pottery”. j 


ZONE D (Sadiya frontier zone) 


This region lying in the north-eastern part of Assam is nearer to 
Yunnan, The chief raw material of this region is Jadeite whose 
nearest source of origin is in south-China. The other rocks used in 
this region for the manufaclure of Neolithic tools are dolerite, gneiss 
and limestone etc, According to Dani (1981), the major tool types in 
this region are faceted tools and rounded butt axes. Both the types 
are very common in south-Chinese Neolithic culture. The frequent 
use of Jadeite raw materials found in this zone establishes a link 
between south-China (specially Yunnan) and this part of the country. 
This region has a special bearing on the Neolithic culture of Assam), 
and hence should be more extensively explored to obtain more data. 


The analysis and classification of materials of Assam Neolithic 
Sc done both by Dani (1981) and Sharma (1981) show wide 
are Sais, acl while Dani considers that the splayed axes 
opinion Singha e Naga, Garo and Cachar region, Sharma is of the 
arises quite bite tool is typical of the Cachar region alone. But there 
are found bein €n an anamoly with nomenclature, as some names 
is hardly an ditt Sed for more than one tools. As for example there 
Similarly rine tens between tanged axe and a shouldered celt. 
same tool, The oaie ead and perforated stone, stand for the 
both quadrangular: a tool again is a blanket term which includes 

hoe blades are diff adzes and axes. Similarly Sharma's flat celt and 
Standard pattern ee names for the same tool. The absence of a 
create quite a conf Sed for proper classification of the tool types 
confusion beco usion for the students working in the field. The 
levels. In the e Si uch more complicated in case of sub-type 
classification of Gre Study, the author has tried to make a broad 
It is also attempted Neolithig tools on the basis of the cutting edges- 

find out various sub- types. depending on the 
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basis of it's cross-section, presenting thereby a standard pattern of 
the classification of tools. 

Inspite of the existence of confusion regarding the proper ter- 
minology of the artifactual data it Is clear that the major lool-lypes 


of the north eastern region are faceted tools including quadrangular 
adzes, axes, shouldered celts and triangular celts with pointed butt, 
Cord mark pottery seems to be another dominant trait of Assam 
Neolithic culture. Rounded butt axes have also been reported from 
Sadiya frontier region. Our analysis has shown further that each 
region is characterized by it's own cultural identity. Such identities 
are found not only in the distribution of tool types, bul also in respect 
of utilization process of raw materials. It is further clear from the 
classification that there was substantial connections with foreign 
countries specially with south-China and south eastern countries 
where from the tool kits of neolithic north-eastern region seem to 
have derived it’s source of origin; but the exact source and the route 
of migration still remain unknown. The presence of Jadeite tools from 
Sadiya frontier leaves no rooms to doubt that the Neolithic culture 
of this region received considerable influences from south-China 
specially Yunnan. But, the substantial number of rounded butt axes 
variety found from this region which is also found in Yunnan region 
of south-China, but completely absent in east and south eastern 
countries, leaves no room to doubt that this region received direct 
influence from south-China. We have however, a few excavated 
Neolithic sites in this region namely, (a) Daojali Hading, (b) Selbalgiri; 
(c) Sarutaru and Marakdola which have opened up a new horizon for 
the understanding of the Neolithic cultural pattern of this region, 


DAOJALI HADING 


The site was excavated by M.C.Goswami assisted by T.C. Sharma 
during the sessions 1961-63. The .76 M. thick occupational deposit 
of Daojali Hading has yielded stone tools comprising shouldered 
celts, adzes, axes, chisels, grinding stones, mullers etc. made either 
by shale or sandstone. The ceramics consist of grey and plain red 
ware with cord impression often incised and stamped. The plain 
red ware is made of well lavigated clay with thin section, No direct 
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evidences of plants or animals have been found from this place. 
Thaper (1985) has however postulated on circumstantial ground 
the prevalence of slash and burnt (Jhoom) and shifting method of 
cultivation in this region. 


SARUTARU 


Sarutaru ís situated 25 KM. south-east of Gauhati. The site was 
excavated by S.N. Rao (1977) of N.E.H.U. during the session 1967- 
68, The excavation has revealed a .40 M thick single occupational 
deposit. The cultural materials of this site comprise nine ground tools 
including shouldered celt and rounded butt axes and pottery. The 
pottery consists of handmade buff to grey ware of ill fired type with 
cord impression. Among the ground tools, seven are shouldered celt 
variety and the remaining two are rounded butt axe variety. 


SELBALGIRI 


The site was excavated by Goswami and Sharma. The excavation 
has revealed a two fold cultural sequences. The Neolithic phase at 
Selbalgiri is characterised by ground and chipped tools comprising 
mostly axes, few flakes together with pottery (Verma, 1988). The 
Neolithic phase of Selbalgiri is found overlained by a geometric and 
non-geometric microlithic industry (Thaper, 1985), comprising 
mainly lunates, trapazes, points, arrowheads etc. The ceramics are 
generally handmade gritty wares of grey and dull brown colour 
without any decoration. The presence of a distinct microlithic in- 
dustry below a Neolithic deposit is very significant for more than one 
reasons. But it is however not clear whether there is a break between 
the two cultures, which might have possibly occurred. 


MARAKDOLA 


Marakdola is situated one kilometre away from Sarutaru. 
was excavated to cross-check the data See at SE EE 
site bas yielded a single culture deposit with a total thickness of one 
metre (Verma, 1985). The material data of the site comprises wheel 
cord impressed wares along with a shouldered celt. 


“Two fold cultural phases have been proposed by a number of 
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scholars including Allchin (1983), Sharma (1981) and Thaper (1985) 
on the basis of south-east Asiatic migration of shouldered celts, 
Sharma (1981) has proposed the approximate chronology around 
5000 B.C, for the early phase of Neolithic culture, the later phase 
according to him was near about 2000 B.C, The conjectural theory 
as suggested by Thaper and Sharma does not seem to be based on 
material evidences from stratified context, The diseovery of both 


shouldered celts and rounded butt axes having traces of chipping 
from the same stratigraphical horizon at Sarultaru (Verma, 1988) has 
contradicted the two phases developmental theory of the above 
scholars, and three fold cultural development as proposed by V.D. 
Krishnaswami (1960). Under the circumstances it seems (oo prema» 
ture to spell out even any conjectural chronology unless the objects 
are thoroughly studies and effectively dated by Radio carbon 
methods. 


On the basis of wide distribution of shouldered celt and cord 
impressed pottery, Thaper (1988) has suggested east and south east 
Asian connection. Sharma has suggested late Bacsorian culture of 
Vietnam as the immediate source of Assam Neolithic culture (Sharma, 
1967, 1981). K.D. Banerjee (1987) on the other hand, while sum- 
marizing the Indian Neolithic culture, has suggested that the eastern 
Indian Neolithic culture derives its origin from the Vietnamese 
Hoa-Binh culture which shows the beginning of polishing of tools at 
a very early date of c.a. 9000 B.C. which ultimately gave It's 
shouldered celt variety. The excavations at Sarutaru and Deojall 
Hading have yielded both shouldered celts and rounded butt axes 
varieties from the same stratigraphical sequence showing that both 
the types co-existed and used during the same period of time. The 
rounded butt axes with either oval or lanticular cross-section are 
typical of Indian Neolithic culture and this distribution is very much 
frequent in Bengal/Bihar and Orissa Neolithic complex and gradual- 
ly thins out in Assam region. But in case of shouldered celts and 
faceted tools including quadrangular adzes and axes having rectan- 
gular cross-section, the focal area of this tradition lies in Assam, and 
the core centre of this is found in the east and south-east Asia, The 
tool appears overwhelmingly in Nagaland where its percentage 1s 
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55% (Sharma, 1981). Interestingly, this type gradually thins out 
in Bengal/Bihar and Orissa; in the further west it is almost absent 

Furthermore the tool types of Sadiya frontier showing a high 
percentage of both adzes and axes links up this area with south- 
China, especially the Yunnan province. The basic raw material of 
this region is Jadeite whose nearest source is Yunnan and this 
establishes the link between Yunnan and Assam. It appears from 
available material sources that Assam stands as buffer zone of 
different Neolithic cultural traditions and received influences from 
multidirections. With regards to the chronology of the industry 

the available data in terms of absolute dating (specially C+") are 
not sufficient to work out a broad chronology of different industrial 


components found i i 
EEN n different regions of Assam during Neolithic 


SOUTHERN REGION 


South Indian Neolithic sites are always found ei 

hill terrace or hill slopes or SE EEN 
Ge them with best ecological settings for their survival. 
cc E the innumerable excavated sites in south India, the 
E RE Ca SC are Palavay, Utnur, Nagarjunakonda, Rampuran 
PRS ATE Ge Kodekal, Tardel, Maski, Piklihal, Hallur, 
peter . Kupgal, Sangankallu, Brahmagiri, T. Narshinpur in 
sae a and Payampalli in Tamilnadu. Excavations at these 

ave brought to light a comprehensive picture relating to 


the nat 
rele and character of the South Indian Neolithic cultural 


The archaeologists hold different views 

about the neolithic 
cee x oon India. On the basis of the excavated remains from 
oe magiri (Wheeler, 1948); Maski (Thaper, 1957); Nagar- 
Gm E e 1975); Piklihal (Allchin, 1960); Utnur (Allchin, 
hic pene gankallu (Rao, 1948), Allchin (1983) and Banerjee 
ae uggested a three fold developmental stages. But Thaper 

Agrawal (1982) have suggested a two fold cultural 


phases. The South 
Shes get Ee culture is essentially associated 
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PHASE I 


The principal traits of Phase I consisted of handmade coarse pale 
red ware, ground tools, microliths and occasionally bone tools, The 
ground tools consist of celts, adzes, wedges, chisels, picks, grinding 
stones, hammer stones, pounders etc, while the microlithic industry 
was essentially non-geometric in character with few blades, The 
ceramics of Phase I being predominantly handmade are generally 
ill-fred coarse ware resulting in colour variation from pale grey to 
grey and brown and buff ware. Applique design as well limiled use 
of paintings are found on pots of Phase I. The painting motif ranges 
from radiating triangles to wavy lines. Quartz powder or mica were 
used for preparation of the paste of the fabric. The shapes found in 
the pottery include shallow dishes, channel spouted bowls, handled 
and hollow footed bowls, narrow necked Jars, dishes on stand and 
perforated pots. The other interesting features of this early pottery 
of Phase I are the applied ring feet and hollow pedestals, recalling 
the pre-Harappan Amri and Kalibangan types (Allchin, 1983). Il may 
be pointed out in this connection that the evidences of cattle-pen, 
hoof marks, stockade, post holes, traces of ash etc. revealed through 
excavation at Utnur in the upper level (Zeuner, 1959; Allchin, 1961, 
1963), of the neolithic phase represents the basic structure of 
Neolithic cattle breeding economy of south India. 


Phase II of South Indian Neolithic culture shows some basic 
changes in the material life. The people for the first time used to live 
in circular huts of wattle and daub with mud plastered floors, Pottery 
of Phase Il also shows some remarkable changes as wheel made dull 
red ware having paintings in black or violate including black and red 
ware appeared for the first time (Agrawal, 1982), The previous 
burnished grey ware however continued. At Tekkalakata, the black, 
and black and red ware were used as grave goods. The discovery of 
spouted dull red vessels, high necked jars and oval shaped lamps 
suggest contact with Jorwe culture. A gold jewellery having solid coils 
at the centre from Tekkalakota (Phase I), the ring and other metal 
objects found from Tekkalakota (Phase I), Maski, Piklihal, Brah- 
magiri, Hallur suggest that gold working was a foreign intrusion, The 
burial practice revealed in this phase shows the introduction of 
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multiple ums, a practice which is associated with typical Chal- 
colithic burial system. The material assemblages of this cultural 
phase Clearly show cultural contact with the Deccan Chalcolithic 


H 


culture. 


The South Indian Neolithic culture having two sub-phases is 
basically characterised by a ground stone industry, microlithic tools, 
a Gistinet burial practice (generally the burial consists of both 
extended inhumation and pot burials) and a handmade pottery for 
phase L The phase Il besides showing the continuation of the earlier 
traits of phase I, witnessed the introduction of the wheelmade 
pottery. construction of circular mud houses. The evidences of mud 
houses have been found from Tekkalakota, Sangankallu and Hallur. 
The remains of the domesticated species like cattle, buffalo, sheep, 
goat and the wild species like spotted deer, nilgai, gazelle, etc. 
Strongly suggest that the people were having sort of mixed economy. 
With regard to the remains of the domesticated plants, the evidences 
are inadequate to suggest a full Nedged agro-economy as the plant 
remains found from the neolithic phase consist of millet and horse- 

gram (Thaper. 1985) which are mostly found as wild species in the 
region. One may however think that the Neolithic folk of South India 
depended more on the domesticated and hunting animals, than 
agricultural pro-ducts for their food resource. The discovery of gold 
—and metal objects and certain shapes and designs as well the 
multiple urn burials leave no room to doubt that the South Indian 
Neolithic people came in contact with the neighbouring higher 
cultures, especially with the Deccan Chalcolithic, The other interest- 
ing feature of South Indian Neolithic culture is the presence of 
bruising, pecking and painting either in white or in red on surface- 
wall of hills or boulder faces in the vicinity area of Neolithic sites 
(Allchin, 1983). But the basic structure of economy remained un- 
changed throughout till the introduction of iron during the sub- 
sequent megalithic culture. 


_ As regards to the origin, Banerjee (1987) has suggested that the 
South Indian Neolithic culture had initially developed from Ash 
Mound sites in Karnataka through three successive periods within 
a span of two thousand years. Krishnaswami (1960) also expressed 
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a similar view. A series of CI3 datings are available in respect of 
South Indian Neolithic culture. But none of the dates go beyond 
2000 B.C. The earliest dates come from two important sites, viz. 
Payampalli and Tekkalakota which read as 1725+ 108 B.C. and 
1785t 105 B.C. respectively. Under the circumstances, the South 
Indian Neolithic culture can tentatively be placed between 2500 
B.C. to 1000 B.C. time bracket. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It appears from the review that Indian Neolithic cultures were 
existing in different forms and dimensions within a maximum time 
span between c.a. 3000 B.C. to 600 B.C. The CTT dates from 
Koldihwa are doubtful. It is also apparent from the review that 
during this time different urban and Chalcolithic and in some 
regions mesolithic cultures were existing under different techno- 
cultural levels. Naturally, under this situation the Neolithic people 
of India could not remain in isolation from the impact of such 
developments. Under the circumstances, it is expected that there 
were free or marginal exchange of cultural traits between different 
people and different regions. The evidences of such interpolations 
of different cultural elements have been found from many sites. The 
entire North Deccan trap, Gujrat and Rajasthan are blank areas in 


- respect of Neolithic culture. But in these regions instead of Neolithic 


culture, we find the development of fulfledged Chalcolithic culture 
basically characterized by a village agro-economy. The development 
of this village farming communities under a generalized term 
chalcolithic is, in fact, a legacy of Harappan decadence. In the north, 
the Kashmir valley Neolithic culture seems to have been derived its 
origin from north-Chinese Neolithic culture. But even so, they also 
could not remain in isolation from the impact of Harappan urban 
culture, and as such many Harappan traits are found in the 
Kashmir valley Neolithic culture. 


In respect of Mid-eastern Neolithic culture there are two ecologi- 
eal zones viz. Vindhyan and mid-Gangetic plain. The origin of 
Neolithic culture of this region seems to lie within Vandhyan region 
specially Belan valley which-has produced some valuable docu- 
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ments suggesting a probable (Since the evidence are inadequate) 
gradual transformation from hunting/gathering to deliberate food 
production economy (Sharma, 1985). However, this stage, is in no 
way, comparable with the intermediate stage of Hoa-Binh culture 
where edge grinding occurs in few cases along with a distinct pebble 
tool industry (Dani, 1981). The evidence of Hoa-Binh culture shows 
how the Neolithic industry developed from oval shaped flat pebble 
tools at a very early date in c.a. 9000 B.C. This kind of situation is 
totally absent in Vindhyan region. Moreover, as elsewhere the 
Vindhyan Neolithic culture also could not remain in isolation from 
the impact of eastern and southern Neolithic as well the neighbour- 
ing Chalcolithic culture while different elements contributing to the 
development of a hybrid culture of mid-Gangetic valley which V.D. 
Krishnaswami rightly coined as Neo-Chalcolithic culture. In fact, it 
is a combination of both Neolithic and Chalcolithic cultures, 
although it derives it's origin from Vindhyan Neolithic culture. But 
unlike the Kashmir valley Neolithic, the Neolithic culture of mid- 
north eastern region mainly covering the Kalimpong area is quite 
distinct by its own identity. Although the genesis of this culture lies 
in the Neolithic culture of South China specially Yunnan but 
nevertheless it is free from any external influences of either any 
abouring Neolithic or Chalcolithic or Mesolithic or even any 
other such urban culture of the mainland India. South-east Asian 
influence is also marginal since the typical shouldered celt of 
south-east variety is completely absent while the presence of faceted 
tools in the form of quadrangular adzes and celt are also negligible. 
The origin of Bengal/Bihar and Orissa Neolithic culture still 
remains uncertain although Ghosh (1978) has suggested Sini region 
of Singhbhum district as the hearth of eastern Neolithic culture. 





But the claim seems to be over-speculative since this region has | 


neither demonstrated any typo-technological evolution of Neolithic 
tools nor it has yielded any earlier materials from stratified context. 
The material assemblages of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Neolithic 
cultures show that it was very much influenced by the Neolithic 
cultures of South India and Assam Neolithic cultures since the 
dominant tool type of this region is rounded butt axes while the 
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technology of faceted tools might have been derived from south-east 
Asia via Assam, but nevertheless, the rounded butt axes and 
ringstone which form the diognastic tool types of this region (in 
terms of percentage) might have developed independently in this 
region specially at the tri-junction of Bengal/Bihar and Orissa. Due 
to paucity of material data specially from excavated sites, the origin 
as well the structural elements of Neolithic culture in this region 
largely remain uncertain. 


The Neolithic culture of Assam derives its origin directly from east 
and south-east Asian countries while considerable amount of in- 
fluences from South Chinese Neolithic culture have also been there. 
Banerjee (1987) has suggested the Hoa-Binh culture of Vietnam as 
the source of origin while Sharma (1981) has referred the Bacsonian 
culture as its source. But the presence of large quantites of Jedeite 
tools from upper Assam (Sadiya frontier) indicates substantial In- 
fluence from South Chinese Neolithic culture. Krishnaswami (1952) 
has suggested a three fold developmental stages while Thaper (1985) 
and Dani (1981) have suggested a two fold development of Assam 
Neolithic industry mainly on the basis of typo-technology. But this 
seems to be quite premature at this stage since the material eviden- 
ces specially those from excavation do not suggest any such gradual 
evolution of Neolithic culture of Assam. Because the rounded butt 
axes and the faceted tools (polished shouldered celts) have been 
found together from same stratigraphical horizon. Faceted tools 
including shouldered celts are typical marker of South-east Asian 
Neolithic culture which find it’s way into Assam Neolithic culture via 
Burma ina much later date while the rounded butt axe variety which 
is typical of the mainland Indian Neolithic culture also penetrates 
into Assam either by land or water route. Naturally, this cross 
migrations of different traditions from different directions into Assam 
could have been responsible for the late date of Assam Neolithic 


culture. 
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GEOLOGY AND GEOMORPHOLOGICAL 
FEATURES 


West Bengal is a broad flat, featureless alluvium plain. The 
western plateau fringe area occupies six per cent while the northern 
hilly area occupies only one per cent (Bose, 1979), Thus only seven 
per cent of the total landless is hilly while the rest ninety three per 
cent ofland is flat alluvium plain. However, geomorphologically, West 
Bengal can broadly be divided into four distinct physiographic units 
which are characterised by it’s own identity and culture. Apparently 
these four geographical units are quite distinct from each other, but 
they display a broad uniformity in respect of overall pattern of 
cultural development. The units are ` (a) Northern hilly region; 
(b) northern plains region; (c) south-western region; (d) Bengal 
deltaic region, 


NORTHERN HILLY REGION 


The district of Darjeeling is the only region included in the 
Northern hilly region which forms part of the great Himalaya. The 
geological formations of Himalaya had a long history which is not 
perhaps within the scope of the present context. Due to constant 
piling up of materials mainly from the south and subsequent 
development of Gondwana deposits in the form of sandstones, shales 
and coals which-were further filled up by a thick depositions of 
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, shales and sandstones over the geosyncline area, a 
E from the north which resulted in the outburst of 
igneous forces and subsequently breaking up of Gond-wana 
landform. This process of upliftment happened in three successive 
phases and this process actually led to the formation of the great 
Himalaya. The final configuration of the great Himalaya took place 
during the Quaternary glaciation and the effect of which are found 
in the form of “U” shaped valleys instead of water made “V” shaped 
valleys, truncated spurs and the depositions of moraines and 
glaciated boulder beds (Bose, 1979). 


Several mountains rise from the plains in a succession of bold 
Spurs and ridges, separated by deep valleys (Dani, 1981). Darjeeling 
is situated on one of such ridges which is again out into two 
compartments by the river Tista. Ranjit and Reilly are the main 
tributaries of the river Tista which forms a part of the northern 
boundary of the district. A series of interlocking spurs are visible 
from Kalimpong. From tiger hill two spurs—one descends 
northwards to the confluence of Tista and Ranjit while the others 
Tun westwards through Ghoom to Sukiapokhri and Simanabasti on 
the Nepal border. Another spur runs north-south through 
Simanabasti before it descends through Mirik to the plains. An 
extraordinary gorge is found below Kurseong. This spur from 
Simanabasti again ascends steeply to Tanglu, Sandakphy and Sin- 
falila near the tri-junction of Darjeeling, Nepal and Sikkim before 

finally culminating in the north at Kanchanjangha near the borders 
of Nepal, Sikkim and Tibet. 


The average annual rainfall of this hilly region is about 400 C.M. 
Soil erosion due to Steep slopes causing often largescale landslides 
is 4 common feature of this region. The natural environment of this 
region is highly variable in different altitudes. For example, the 
vegetations below 1000 M. are green forest while between 1000-1500 
M., the environment is sub-tropical where Terminalia, cedrala, 


found in Kalimpong region. This region between 1500 wy to 3000 M. 
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height is densely populated area. But the natural environment of this 
area is highly disturbed due to large scale forest clearing for tea 
plantation. The major crop of this region is rice followed by Maize. 
Above 3000 M. silver Jiris common and still higher up small bushes 
and alpine meadows are found, 


NORTHERN PLAINS REGION 


This region comprises the districts of Jalpaiguri, Coochbehar, 
West Dinajpur and Malda. This is a vast and featureless alluvium 
flat land. The sub-montane region of Jalpaiguri and Coochbehar 
have a large forest coverage and grow valuable timbers. This region 
is popularly known as Duars. The entire landmass stretching from 
the foothills down to the end of Malda is composed of vast alluvium, 
Two types of alluvium viz. older alluvium (Bhangor) and newer 
alluvium (Khadar) have been found. Greater portion of this region is 
composed of Bhangar land through which the rivers cut their Khadar 
valleys at depths from 50 to 200 feet below the surface (Dani, 1981). 
R.D. Oldham (1893) however explains the distinction between old 
and new form of alluvium as “The older alluvium (Bhangar) is usually 
composed of massive clay beds of rather pale, reddish brown 


colour........... with more or less kankar disseminated throu gh- 
ee pisolithic concretions of hydrated iron peroxide from size 
of mustered seed to that ofa a ot occasionally these nodules 


obtain larger dimension, some being found near Dinajpur of the size 
of pigeon’s eggs. In some places kankar forms compact beds of 
limestones, sand, gravels and conglomerates occur but rare 
Search pebbles are scarce......from 20 to 30 miles from the Bills an 
As regards to newer alluvium Oldham (1893) writes that “The newer 
alluvium (Khadar) deposits consist of coarse gravels near the 
hills....sandy clay and sand along the coarse of the rivers and fine 
silt consolidating into clay...........in the flatter parts of the river 
plains, Fresh water shells are more frequent occurrence than in the 
older...” 

Tista, Torsha, Sankosh, Raidak, Mohananda etc. are some of 


the important rivers which pass through this vast alluvium land 
and carry with them the eroded materials from the north specially 
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Himalaya which they drop all along its banks as they rush out 
from mountain gorges. The foot hills of Himalaya also known as 
Tarai is full of green forests with varieties of timbers. The average 
annual rainfall of this region is roughly about 300 C.M. Much of 
the forest in this region is moist deciduous while sal (shorea 
robusta) is very common. The other trees are champa (Michelia 
Champaca), Chilauni (Schima Wallichoi), Khair (Acacia Catechu). 
gamor (Gmelina Aroborea), Toon (Cedrela Toona) and Rauwalfia 
Serpentina etc. č 


SOUTH-WESTERN REGION 


This region comprises the districts of Purulia, Bankura, Mid- 
napur, Birbhum and Burdwan. Within this broad physiographic 
region there are two distinct ecological units viz. plateau fringe area 
and western plains. 


PLATEAU FRINGE AREA 


This unit comprises the whole of Purulia, and western parts of 
Bankura, Burdwan, Birbhum and south-western Midnapur. Ayod- 
hya hills being the highest upland in this region is situated between 
Suvarnarekha and Kangsavati valleys in Purulia while the highest 
peak gargaburu being 677 metre is situated in this hills. Ayodhya 
hills or Pahar are having a total length of 20 K.M. and 10 K.M. wide. 
The western border of Purulia is drained by river Suvarnarekha. 
Panchet is another forest covered hill with a maximum height of 643 
metre. Besides dykes and dolerites, Ayodhya hill, is formed of 
sandstone and conglomerate of Gondwana age. Both Ayodhya and 

Panchet are ramnents of dissected Hazaribagh plateau. The rest of 
Purulia uplands are generally having height between 300-100 metre 
which further decreases in Midnapur. The entire Purulia is a rolling 
upland covered with red soil and isolated hills with height between 
300-100 metre and thus breaking the monotony of the landscapes. 
It is cut by river Kasai and it’s many tributaries like Kumari and Jam 
which originated in Ayodhya hills. The southern part of Purulia 
which is otherwise known as Barabhum is consisted of broken hills 
with occasional shurbs, The soil is generally lateritic while the height 
further drops to 100 metre, 
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Susunia with a maximum height of 440 metre is situated east 
of Purulia upland in Bankura district. The present day bold and 
rugged Susunia with it's eroded terrain once played the most crucial 
role for the evolution of prehistoric culture in West Bengal, since 
this area is considered as one of the focal areas of prehistoric culture 
in West Bengal. The countryside of Susunia is rocky upland with 
typical rolling landscapes alternating with shurbs and Dat alluvium 
valleys. Further east of this rocky upland, soil is generally lateritic. 
The western Burdwan being bordered by Ajay and Damodar is not 
formed of crystalline rocks, but instead Gondwana sediments in the 
forms of sandstones, shales and coals are found to be present here. 
Further north in Birbhum, the plateau fringe is very narrow and is 
mainly consisted of crystalline rocks. The last ramnent of this 
plateau fringe is found at the top of Murshidabad where the rock 
is basalt (Bose, 1979). The average annual rainfall of this area is 
140 C.M. The soil of the plateau fringe is generally lateritic and very 
often they are red loam. Besides sal (Shorea Robusta), Palash (Butea 
Frondosa), Mahua (Bassia Latifolia), Simul (Bombax Malabaricum), 
Haldu (Adina Cordifolia). Harra (Terminalia Chebula), etc. are also 
grown here. 


WESTERN PLAIN 


This is also a vast featureless alluvium land often dissected by a 
number of rivers and their tributaries. This is essentially formed by 
alluvium deposit which is generally compact yellow to light brown 
and sticky in character. This alluvium land is characterised for high 
yielding crops. This region lies between western plateau fringe and 
river Bhagirathi/Hooghly (Bose, 1979). Most of the rivers in this 
region originate in the plateau fringe area and flow in eastern 
direction. Mayurakshi is the westernmost tributary of river 
Bhagirathi and it’s own tributaries like Brahmani, Dwaraka, Bak- 
reswar and Kopai flow through the banks of old alluvium in which 
they are slightly incised. South of Mayurakshi, river Ajoy forming 
natural boundaries between Burdwan and Birbhum flows through 
this plains before it joins with Bhagirathi near Katwa. Further south, 
river Damodar flows in straight line before it makes a sharpe bend 
near Saktigarh in Burdwan. The triangle formed between Damodar 
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and Hooghly is often called as a land of dead rivers and west of Damodar, 
the rivers are Rupnarayan and Kasai. The average annual rainfall of this 
area is between 150-200 C.M. This zone comprises the eastern parts of 
Birbhum, Burdwan, Bankura and Midnapur. The alluviums are 
transported by rivers originating in plateau fringe area and the size of 
particles depend on the nature of transportation. Two types of alluvium 
are found here. Old alluvium deposits are found away from the rivers 
while new alluvium are found nearer to rivers (Bose, 1979). 


All the natural vegetations have been cleared here for cultivation, 
The trees found here are generally planted and among them two 
varieties viz. Bot (Ficus Bengalensis), and Aswath or pipal (Ficus 
Indiana) are very common, The other types are Babla (Acacia 
Arabica), Kash (Sacharam Naranga), date palms etc. 


BENGAL DELTAIC REGION 


This is also a vast alluvium land stretching over a wide area which 
comprises the districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, Howrah, Hooghly, 
24-Parganas and Calcutta including the coastal strips of Sundarbans 
and Contai. This is an area which lies between Bhagirathi/Hooghly 
and Bangladesh border, As the water of river Ganga has shifted its 
course more towards east, the rivers of this area show signs of natural 
decay and often this area is called as moribund. According to R.D, 
‘Oldham (1893), the limit of Bengal delta or the place where the river 
Ganga first bifurcates lies between Rajmahal and Murshidabad. The 
river Ganga flows through a long distance over a low lying plain ground. 
This low lying ground is often subjected to seasonal flood which have 
‘brought about a thick deposition of silt in this area, This area, except 
the coastal strips of Sundarban and Contai, having extensively covered 
with thick alluvium soil, is very much fertile for rice and other cereal 


cultivations. The delta is in fact, the natural 
ey aa continuation of the Khadar 


Jalangi, Churni and Ichamati 

E are some important rivers in this 
ees ie are generally mud impregnated with salt. The salt loving 

€ coastal strips are Sundari (Heritiera Minor), Gewa (Excoc- 


Oa Been (Avicennia officinalis), Dhundal (Carapa 
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NATURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SITES 


The nature and distribution of Neolithic sites in West Bengal 
present a unique picture suggesting two parallal lines of develop- 
ment within two widely separated regions. In fact, these two regions 
may be considered as two focal areas of Neolithic culture in West 
Bengal. They are known as Northern hilly region or the Himalayan 
Foot hills and plateau fringe area. Naturally, the nature of distribu- 
tion of sites would obviously be different from each other reflecting 
an opposite pattern of developments. For example, in the plateau 
fringe area, the Neolithic sites are always found either on the river 
banks or near the rivers, but never away from the rivers while in 
the Northern hilly region, the Neolithic sites are found all along the 
hill terraces, but never in the lower alluvium plains. Moreover, in 
the plateau fringe area, the Neolithic culture is invariably charac- 
lerised by a distinct ceramic industry (grey and pale red ware, 
sometimes with cord impression). But so far as the northern hilly 
region is concerned, no ceramic has been found. Even more, the 
tool types of both the regions represent allogether different genetical 
relationship. 

In the pan-Indian context, there is not a single site which has 
sufficiently documented the evidences of gradual transformation (as 
it is evidenced in south-east Asia) from intensified and selective 
hunting/gathering to deliberate food production economy. The 
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reported claims of G.R. Sharma (1980, 1985) advocating the theory 
of transformaton from hunting/ gathering (Advanced Mesolithic or 
proto-Neolithic) to deliberate food production economy through 
domestication of plants and animals (Neolithic) on the basis of 
excavations at Chopani Mando, Koldihwa, and Mahagara are highly 
disputable both in respect of stratigraphy and chronology. Because 
the evidences found from excavations do not suggest a gradual 
transformation of both economy and technology since we know that 
any change in economy should also brought about a change in 
technology as well. But in case of the aforesaid sites, the mesolithic 
geometric and Non-geometric tools are found together with Neolithic 
ground tools like Hammer stones, Mullers, Querns, Ringstones etc, 
(Thaper, 1985) which do not suggest a gradual technological trans- 
fer. Moreover, the presence of Ringstones which required high tech- 
nical knowledge for it's preparation also do we justify the claim, At 
best, we can say that either the grounding technology was borrowed 
from any other source or the Neolithic folk having distinct knowledge 
of grounding technology was migrant people to the area, Further- 
more, the presence of cord impressed pottery which has a wide 
distribution in south-east Asia including the Joman culture of 
Japan (Thaper, 1988) has thrown up a new problem in this region. 
Because, in case if we think of an independent origin of Neolithic 
culture in this region, then how does the presence of an intrusive 


foreign element (cord impressed pottery) can be justified from an 
early level? 


But so far as West Bengal is concerned this stage showing a 
gradual transformation of both economy and ene is yet GE 
established through Archaeological diggings, although the pos- 
sibility of such evidences are very remote, In this region, there is not 
a Single excavated Neolithic site, but this state particularly it's 
Northern hilly region and plateau fringe area have abundent 
Neolithic sites. Moreover, prehistoric sites of different culture periods 
are found to be concentrated in the compact area of south western 
parts of the state. But unfortunately due to absence of any excava- 
a our knowledge about the transition from hunting/gathering to 

food production economy largely remains in the primary level and 
even any speculation would not be worthwhile. 
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The typo-technological study of material culture particularly it's 
stone industry can reveal, to some extent, the nature and character 
of Neolithic production technology which is also very important for 
understanding the process which ultimately led to switch over for 
changes. 


On the basis of material assemblages and the nature of distribu- 
tion of sites, the Neolithic culture of West Bengal can broadly be 
divided into two distinct zones viz. (a) Mid-south-western region 
comprising the districts of Midnapur, Bankura, Purulia, Burdwan 
and Birbhum; (b) Mid-north-eastern region comprising Kalimpong 
and the adjoining Sikkim state (Fig. No.2). 


The material assemblages as well as the physiographical features 
of both the regions are quite different from each other which repre- 
sent two different cultural traditions. Moreover, these regions being 
sepearate from each other by hundreds of Kilometers are also 
distinguished ethnically as well culturally even today. The northern 
hilly region comprising Darjeeling, Kalimpong and Sikkim are mainly 
inhabited by people belonging to Tibeto-Mongalian group while the 
south-western part comprising the districts of Purulia, Bankura, 
Midnapur and parts of Birbhum and Burdwan are inhabited by 
mostly the so called tribal people belonging to proto-Australoid 
groups. Naturally, any direct link between these two far flanged 
regions in the remote past is also very much unlikely, although 
cultural contacts in the form of exchange can not be rulled out. In 
the south-western region, the Neolithic sites are found in two cul- 
tural contexts. For example, in the plateau fringe area, the neolithic 
sites are found free from later Chalcolithic culture while in the 
western plains, the Neolithic sites are always found in association 
with later Chalcolithic culture or in a matrix of mixed up conditions. 
Naturally, the material culture of this ecological zone should Be 
viewed from a different perspective. Hence, the Neolithic pattern o 
south-western region can again be divided into two ecological zones 


viz. (a) Plateau fringe area, (b) western plains. 


PLATEAU FRINGE AREA 
Neolithic sites in this region are generally found on the river 
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valleys or near the river banks and rarely on the foothills. The 
distribution of Neolithic sites in this region form a number of cluster 
of sites along different river valleys. Each of the industries found 
in different river valleys should be treated as separate complex since 
zonation of different tradition has an important bearing on culture 
as culture is the cumulative effort of different traditions (Datta, 
1982). 


1, Suvarnarekha complex; 2. Kasai complex; 3. Gandheswari com- 
plex. 


SUVARNAREKHA COMPLEX 


Suvarnarekha being one of the largest rivers in eastern India 
passes through parts of Ranchi, the entire Singhbhum district of 
Bihar, parts of Midnapur in West Bengal and parts of Mayurbhanj 
and Balasore of Orissa during it’s long 500 kilometer journey from 
Ormanjhi near Ranchi to Bay of Bengal below Balasore district. It 
passes through Gopiballavpur/Nayagram region of Jhargram sub- 
division in Midnapur district. This region is very close to Mayurbhanj 
of Orissa which yielded a number of Neolithic sites, and among them, 
Kuchai is an important excavated site (I.A.R.1964-65) which has 
documented the important record of transition from hunting/gather- 
ing to food production Neolithic stage in eastern India while a nearby 
site at Baidyapur has also recorded the evidence of domesticated 

variety of rice (Oryza sativa) from Neolithic level. The geological 
landform of Gopiballavpur an Nayagram area, is in fact, an extension 
of Mayurbhanj area which is dotted with detached peaks and small 
ranges with height varies between 1500 feet to 2500 feet, but even 
this small ranges or peaks become more sparse and scattered to the 
east where these peaks or ranges are sepearated from each other by 
the plains of deep alluvium, laterites are found on the plains at the 
base of foothills ina comparative lower elevation (Mohapatra, 1962). 
The laterites seen on the surface of this region are secondary in 
origin. They are formed either by the weathering of the underlying 
ee or washed down from high level laterites which are generally 
mee at the top of hills or plateau and subsequently deposited on 
P and valleys. This laterites will essentially contain Pisolithic 
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nodules which are chiefly composed of hydrated oxide of iron and 
coarse quartz sand and finally cemented together. They also contain 
boulders, pebbles and other rock fragments. This vast lateritic area 
of this region is undulating and in this area, the rain gullies formed 
by erosion are sometimes 15 to 20 metre deep from the present 
surface level, 


A number of Neolithic sites forming number of clusters have 
been found on both the sides of river Suvarnarekha, The sites 
yielding Neolithic tools are : 1, BHEDUAMURI; 2. PANDAPATA; 3. 
KALYASAL; 4, GHORAPINCHA; 5, TILAKMATI; 6. SUVARNAREKHA, 
7. BAKRA; 8. KENDUGERIA; 9, BINDAN; 10, RANGAMATIA; 11. 
HATIBARI; 12. GOPALPUR; 13. BASUDEBPUR; 14. ASURGARH; 
15, DUDHIA; 16. GELAKATIA; 17. TIKAYETPUR; 18, AMJUR; 
19, BHEDUA; 20. PAIRAKULI; 21. MURANSAL; 22, SANDHAPARA; 
23. THAKURANIPAHAR. 


Major tool types of this region are cells, adzes, splayed axes, 
shouldered celts, bar-cel(s, chisels, maceheads, etc. (Fig. No. 3). 
Dasgupta (1971) has reported the occurrence of adzes from Basudev- 
pur, Asurgarh, Dudhia, Gelakatia, Kendugeria, Tikayelpur and 
Amjur while Pairakull has yielded as many as twenty either complete 
or broken maceheads on schist. But celt forms the predominant tool 
type of this region. 


The distribution of sites in this region shows that they are 
mostly situated on the river banks while sites away from the river 
are very few indicating the close relationship between man and 
river during this period. Suvarnarekha which 'is one of the 
important rivers in eastern India has sheltered a host of tribal 
people all along it's course and some of them are autochthonus 
of this region (Sen, 1967). In the upper course of the river 
Suvamarekha in Ranchi and Singh-bhum, many Neolithic sites 
have been reported which typologically are similar to that of aye 
present area. Hence, the study on the developmental pattern o 
Neolithic culture in this region should be viewed from pir 
perspeclive taking into account the Neolithic tools found from 


Mayurbhanj and Bihar as well. 
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KASAI COMPLEX 


This region comprises the districts of Midnapur, Bankura and 
Purulia. A small part of this region is drained by the river Tarafenia 
tributary of river Kasai. This part is very important in respect of stone 
age culture due to it's location in the tri-junction of Bengal/Bihar 
and Orissa. Many important Palaeolithic and Mesolithic sites have 
been reported from here (Datta, 1985). 


Jurrassic and Gondwana rocks in this region are weathered into 
laterite at a number of places. The Purulia upland which is charac- 
terised by a number of broken hills gradually decreases in Bankura 
and north-western Midnapur. Majority of the hills in this region are 
formed by metamorphic process and are found mainly in the form of 
schist and gneiss. Dharwarian rocks are also found to occur over a 
large area from the western border of this region to the neighbouring 
Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj. Gondwana deposits in the form of 
sandstone, shale and coal are found in this region. Besides, this 
region abounds in quartz and quartzite materials in the form of 
gravels and pebbles. Moreover, crypto-cryptalline silica materials are 
also locally available in this region. 


This region was earlier explored by a number of scholars including 
N.K. Bose & D. Sen (1948), G.S. Ray, Mitra (1957-58), Krishnaswami 
(1959-60). Ghosh (1966). Dasgupta (1967), Bhattacharyya (1987) 
ete., but no detailed reports are available. D. Sen (1948) has referred 
the occurence of few Neolithic celts from the rain gully at Bamal near 
Lalgarh in Midnapur and likewise P.C. Dasgupta (1967) has reported 
a large number of Neolithic tools mainly comprising celts from 
different parts of this region. But the first systematic and well 
‘organised survey of this area was undertaken by a band of young 
Archaeologists including the present author during 1981-1986, who 
discovered a number of Neolithic sites in this region and collected a 

large number of Neolithic tools including celts, adzes, chisels, bar- 
celts, shouldered celts, ring stone, pestles, grinding stones (Fig. No. 
4) etc, The present analysis is based on the materials collected from 
here and the observation made during field investigation. There are 
altogether twenty two Neolithic sites and most of the sites are either 
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situated on the river Tarafeni or it's tributaries, The sites are found 
along the river banks, but never away from the river, The sites 
identified in this region are ` 1, ORGANDA: 2. PALASDANGA; 
3. DHULIAPUR; 4. RAJDAHA; 5. BAMANDIHA; 6, KAKRAJHOR: 
7. LALJAL; 8. SRINATHPUR;: 9. BAGDOBA; 10, AMJHARNA; 
11. ASRI; 12. LALJAL CAVE; 13. KATTARA I; 14. AKHULDOBA; 
15. BHULABHEDA; 16. KATTARA II; 17, BAGRIDIMI; 18, BAMAL; 
19. KECHANDA; 20. DUMANGONDA; 21. LALGARH; 22, KOLEGAON. 
The Neolithic tools collected from this region show that celt 1s the 
predominent tool type which amounts to sixty per cent of the total 
collection. Again among the celt varieties, celts with rounded butt 
end form 58.82 per cent followed by ringstone and adzes. The other 
interesting feature of this area is the occurence of several elongated 
triangular splayed axes from Bagridihi near Garbeta and one 
shouldered celt with pointed edge from Bhulabheda near Belpahari. 


The discovery of a regular Neolithic habitational deposit inside 
the Laljal cave in Devapahar near Laljal village in this region seems 
to be an unique feature in the whole of eastern India since this 
practice, although very much prevalent in other parts of India. was 
quite unknown in this part of India. Below. 82 metre thick wind 
blown dust and sand deposit. Neolithic materials comprising one 
Ring-stone, Microliths, bone tools and grey ware have been found 
suggesting the practice of regular cave habitation by the Neolithic 
folk of this region. The cave having a total space of 10 x 10 metre is 
divided into two compartments by a steep wall. The compartments, 
are however connected by a narrow passage. The cave is situated at 
a height of 100 metre from the ground level. But unfortunately no 
systematic excavation inside the cave is possible due to over hanging 
of the ceiling. However, the discovery of a cist burial containing 
charred bones and one iron spearhead from outside the cave as well 
the discovery of a rock painting depicting the figure of a bovine in 
outline by yellow colour just below the cave are significant dis- 
coveries pointing to the activities of either only Neolithic people or 
different groups of people in this region. However, these donna 
within a short area have possesed a serious problem in respect o! 
the relationship between them which could only be solved through 
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systematic excavation within and outside the Laljal cave. 


Another important site in this region is Dhuliapur on Tarafenj 
near Silda which deserves special attention. Surface exploration of 
this site has yielded celts, adzes, ringstones together with microliths 
and iron slags. Kasai in it's upper course passes through Purulia 
along with it’s two important tributaries of Kumari and Jam. The 
Neolithic sites in Purulia district are very few. One of the reasons 
may be due to the fact that this part of the state has not been properly 
explored. Dasgupta however discovered few Neolithic Sites in this 
area. Recently the present author and his colleagues have also 


region are : 1. MATHA FOREST; 2. AMAGORA; 3. SERGO; 
4. HOAROKA: 5. BESRA: 6. KOTSILA; 7. BELAMOU etc, 


GANDHESWARI COMPLEX 


Gandheswari is a tributary of the river Kasai which es 
through north-Bankura near Susunia hills. The Neolithic Stes in 
region are mainly found along the banks of Gandheswart and 

it's tributaries. Susunia hill with a maximum height of 440 metre 
Stands isolated in this region while it’s bold and eroded terrains give 
a gloomy look which once witnessed the major activites of stone age 
le in West Bengal. Susunia is ma up of crystalline rocks, Along 
northern margin of Susunia, the land is generally low rocky 


granite rocks which cut through gneisses {s seen near Bankura town, 
Sere are large areas covered by lateritic ou (crops. The southern part 
E ae 2 e a e boundary betwen Burdwan and 
Bankura ) ro) 

“spared g landscape covered with Jungle and 


This region was extensively explored by P.C, Dasgupta ( 1967) 
during 1967-68 who discovered a number of Neolithic sites In this 

= region, SEN also collected a large number of Neolithic tools 
= Comprising celts, bar-celts, ringstone and one doubtful Specimen of 
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tanged axe. The sites identified in the region are : 1. BANASURIA; 
2. CHANDRA; 3. DHANKORA; 4. BISINDA: 5. EANKAJOR: e SIMUL- 
BERIA; 7. BIHARINATH: 8. KUSADWIP: 9. CHIADAH- 10. PARESH- 
NATH; 11. KAKRADARA: 12, BARKOLA; 13. JOYAPANDA; 
14. KURUKUTIA etc. 


Except one doubtful specimen of tanged axe from Bankajor, the 
industrial assemblage of this region shows complete absence of 
shouldered tools. Celts with rounded butt end variety is the 
Predominent tool type of this region while other interesting feature 
of the industrial component of this region is the presence of Bar-celts 
from Banasuria which seems to be proto-type of copper bar-celt 
(Lal, 1954). Epidiorite is the major rock used for the manufacture 
of tools in this region while agate and basalt have also been 
occasionally used. 


WESTERN PLAINS 


The region which lies between Bhagirathi/Hooghli and plateau 
fringe area may be considered as western plains. The soil is generally 
yellow sticky with calcarious nodules and is very rich in rice cultiva- 
tion. In this region, a number of Chalcolithic sites have yielded 
neolithic assemblage at it's basal level. Bharatpur and Pandurajar 
Dhibi in Burdwan, Dihar in Bankura, Tamluk in Midnapur have 
yielded important evidences of Neolithic materials either from the 
basal levels or from surface along with chalcolithic elements suggest- 
ing the presence of a distinct Neo-chalcolithic phase in this region. 


The excavation at Bharatpur (I.A.R.1973-74) has yielded a four- 
fold culture sequence, of which period I is characterised by hand- 
made grey ware, Microliths, Copper objects, bone tools including 
points and Harpoon, Neolithic celts along with black and red ware. 
Pandurajar Dhibi (Dasgupta, 1964) has also yielded a four fold 
cultural sequence and among them Period I is characterised by both 
handmade greyish or pale red ware and wheelmade black and red 
ware and chocolate ware along with large number of microliths and 
bone tools while husk of the paddy on pottery has been identified as 
domesticated variety of Oryza sativa. But Neolithic tools are SE 
Spicuously absent in this period while it has been found from peri 


A 
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mt. Moreover, distinct human burial practices have also been 
reported from Period I as well. The excavation at Tamluk (ILA.R.1973- 
74) has revealed a fourfold cultural sequence, of which period I is 
characterised by black and red ware, polished axes and profuse bone 
tools. The excavation at Dihar (1.A.R. 1985-86) has yielded a two fold 
cultural sequence, of which period I is characterised by black and 
red ware and profuse bone tools. Although no Neolithic polished tool 
has been found from excavation, but surface exploration has yielded 
Neolithic celts and microliths. Explorations at Jamboni on Dulong 
river in Jhargram has also yielded black and red ware, microliths 
and Neolithic celts and profuse bone tools including points and 
scrapers. 


The review of materials from the above sites clearly show that 
some of the excavated chalcolithic sites in this region have yielded 
at it's basal level a mixed up character of Neolithic/Chalcolithic 
culture. The situation of this region is very much similar to that of 
mid-Gangetic valley where the Neolithic people came into contact 
with the later chalcolithic people and in course of time they gradually 
lost their identities before the strong impact of Chalcolithic techno- 
culture. In this region too, the Neolithic folk was migrant to this area 
from the plateau fringe area and initially settled here but sub- 
sequently came into contact with the later Chalcolithic people, and 
in course of their interactions, they either gradually lost their cul- 
tural identities before the strong impact of higher Chalcolithic tech- 
nology, specially iron or they lingered through time by incorporating 
the Chalcolithic technology in their material culture. 


MID-NORTH EASTERN REGION 


This region comprises only Kalimpong while the neighbouring 
Sikkim state has also been included in this region since the tool types 


of both the regions are almost similar and belong to a single culture 


The upliftment of the great Himalayas took i e 

place in three succes- 
Sive phases. Due to constant piling up of materials over the geosy-ncline 
area, a a developed in the north which ultimately caused the 
upliftment of materials from beneath and consequently the breaking 
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of Gondwana land. A huge deposit of limestone, sand stone and coal 
of Gondwana origin is found here, This hilly region is characterised 
by a number of spurs running north-south or east-west directions 
having various heights and always accompanied with deep slopes and 
valleys which represent the most common feature of the area, Along 
the slopes of spurs, terraces are found all along, Tista is the most 
important river in this area which cuts it into two compartments while 
it's two important tributaries are Ranjit and Rollen, 


The first neolithic tool from this region was reported by E.H.C. 
Walash (Walash, 1904) who collected a large number of Neolithic 
tools from Darjeeling. Walash (1904) writes that “Stone implements 
are fairly frequently found in parts of Darjeeling district and in 
Sikkim. In Darjeeling district they are most frequently found in the 
Kalimpong sub-division lying to the east of Tista river ... They are 
also found on the slopes of hills which run down to the Tista on It's 
western bank. In other parts of the hill portion district they are found 
more rarely using such weapons, and further down on the lower 
slopes of the hills in Kurseong sub-division and where the plains are 
reached in the Tarai, they have as far as I am aware, not been found 
RSC : 


The above observation in respect of Neolithic sites as made by 
Walash is perfectly true since a number of subsequent explorations 
conducted in this region by P.C. Dasgupta (197 1) in Darjeeling and 
by K.D. Banerjee (LA.R. 1980-81) in Sikkim state have yielded a large 
number of Neolithic tools from Kalimpong and Sikkim regions while 
Kurseong remains an area of Cul de Sae. The above explorations have 
further established that the distribution of Neolithic sites are con- 
fined to Kalimpong and Sikkim area while it's further extension in 
the neighbouring Nepal and Bhutan can not be rulled out. 


Dasgupta (1971) who explored this region from time to time had 
collected as many as four hundred Neolithic tools from Kalimpong 
alone (Dasgupta, 1971). But unfortunately only three hundred and 
fifty five specimens are now kept in the State Museum at Behala 
while the rest are either missing or displaced. Our present study 5 
based on these materials. The important sites in Kalimpong area: 
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RABASTI; 2. SINDIBONG; 3. PEDONG; 4. PUNDONG; 
S leeë 6. BADAMTAM etc. K.D. Banerjee (I.A.R.1980-81) 
3 extensivel lored the state of Sikkim has identifed the 
dee sites: 1 BARPAK; 2. GNON; 3. GOR- TERANGE; 
A. GYTONG: 5. LINGDEN; 6. LINGDON; 7. LINGTHEN; 8. LINKYONG; 
9. MANSHITONG:; 10. SANGDONG; 11. SANKALONG; 12. TERANG; 
13. PAKHYONG; 14. SHAMSING. The tool types of both the areas are 
very much similar suggesting a common source of origin. The major 
tool types of this region are adzes, celts, chisels, perforated celts, 
splayed axes, knives, harvesters etc. (Fig Nos. 5 and 6). Among these, 
adzes and celts are predominent tool types of the industry. 
Shouldered celts, bar-celts and ringstones typical of south-western 
region, are completely absent. Moreover, no ceramic industry has 
been found in association with this Neolithic culture. 


Itis however interesting to note that Neolithic celts have also been 
found from many historical sites in the state. And among them 
Bangarh, Harinarayanpur, Karnasuvarna and Pandurajar Dhibi etc. 
are important. Harinarayanpur situated on the left bank of river 
Hooghily near Diamond Harbour, is famous for it’s historical antiquities. 
But this site has also yielded Neolithic materials comprising mostly 
adzes, celts, pestles and bone tools (Fig. No. 7). The materials are 
now kept at the Behala State Museum. Sir John Marshall while 
renting on the Neolithic implements specially celts found from 
excavation and belonging to Kushana, early and even late 
riods has suggested two possibilities, of which the second 
y has argued in favour of sacrificial or other religious 
3 (Ref. in Coggin Brown). Similarly the most interesting 
of the Neolithic tools collected from Kalimpong and Sikkim 

belief ofa common magical concept about the tools. These 













` show that only tools made on silt stones 
= are having rubbing marks, This may be due to the chemical proper- 
es of silt stone which are succeptable to certain diseases. These 

tools are locally called as Vajra Dunga meaning the lightening stones 

nich are generally found after torrential rains. These practices are 
however prevalent in China. J. Coggin Brown (1981) has referred 
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such practices in south Chinese Neolithic culture where Neolithic 
implements have been found as mortuary finds from graves of the 
Chou dynasty (1122 - 249 B.C.). He further suggested that the burial 
of Jadeite implements was much practiced during the Historical 
period of Chou dynasty and continued down to the epoch of the two 
Han dynasties during 206 B.C. - 221 A.D. He further referred that 
“In some districts I have noticed that stone implements are 
occasionally placed before the image of the god thunder in the temple 
devoted to his worship by sick people”. Finally he concluded that 
“Even at the present day the Yunnanese/ Chinese attribute a celestial 
origin to such Neolithic stone implements which they plough up in 
their fields, and there are few villages in which several specimens are 
not kept, either in the local temple or in the ancestral shrines of some 
of the inhabitants. The implements are believed to have accult 
medicinal properties and to be efficacious in the treatment of dis- 
ease”. 


It appears from the above statement that the practice, customs 
and local tradition in respect of the Neolithic tools found from 
Kalimpong, Sikkim and south China specially Yunnan province are 
same suggesting the transmigration of such practices from either of 
the places and in this regard, the possibility of such migration from 
south China ts very high. Because, the Neolithic culture of Kalimpong 
region is a distinct migrant culture from south China. Naturally, the 
traditions, myths and legends associated with these Neolithic tools 
are also supposed to have been travelled along with the culture. 


5 


CLASSIFICATION OF TOOLS 


The distribution of sites and the nature of material assemblages 
clearly show that there are two distinct cultural zones during 
Neolithic period in West Bengal. The zones are : (a) Mid-north eastern 
region comprising Kalimpong and Sikkim state ; (b) South-western 
region comprising the plateau fringe area and western plains, Al- 
though Sikkim is a separate state within the union territory of India; 
but since initial explorations (AR 1980-81) have yielded in this 
region almost similar and identical tool types of Kalimpong, it 
appears reasonably clear that both the areas belong to a single 
cultural tradition and share same common traits during Neolithic 
period. Hence, the present geo-political boundary should be over- 
looked and due emphasis on space/culture concept has to be 
stressed for a proper understanding of the problem. 


These above two regions which are sepearated by hundreds of 
kilometres are also characterised by distinct cultural traits. These 
differences in cultural traits of these two regions may be due to 
specific environmental and geomorphological factors. For example 
oneis hilly area with average heights between 1500-3000 metre while 
the other is plateau fringe area with average heights between 50-500 
metre. Naturally the environment as well the climatic conditions 
would also differ significantly. The average annual rainfall of Dar- 
feeling hilly area is 400 cm. while it is only 140 cm. in the plateau 
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fringe area. The flora and the fauna are also significantly different. 
For example, the temperate forests of Darjeeling hilly area is char- 
acterised by mainly oaks and conifers while the deciduous forests of 
plateau fringe area is characterised by sal, palash and mahua. The 
climate of plateau fringe area is generally hot and humid while in 
Darjeeling, the climate is generally very pleasant except some 
amount of humidity which is felt during summer. In the northern 
hilly area, the Nepalis and Lepchas form the bulk of population but 
the plateau fringe area is mainly inhabitated by tribal people includ- 
ing Santhal, Lodha, Bir-hor, Mahato, Kharia etc. belonging to proto- 
Australoid stock. Some of them are domiciled while few others are 
autochthonus of the land. Rice is the major crop of plateau fringe 
area supplemented by other cereals. In Darjeeling hilly area, rice is 
although the major crop, but maize, wheat and millet are also 
cultivated. Small alluvium strips or narrow valleys between hills are 
too meagre to carry out any large scale agricultural activities in the 
plateau fringe area whereas the terrace cultivation of northern hilly 
region also perhaps does not allow any large scale agricultural 
production. Moreover, in both the areas, the irrigation facilities are 
almost nil forcing the area to remain as marginal production area, 
These differences in terms of climate, landform, environment, flora 
and fauna are also found in the form of cultural pattern. As a matter 
of fact, culture as the cumulative efforts of different people is also 
significantly different from each other. The post-Pleistocene climatic 
conditions do not show any major changes in the environmental 
features, Naturally, we can expect that these two regions having wide 
differences in their natural environments must have played sig- 


nificant role for shaping the character of culture of each specific 
regions, 


The material assemblages found from both the regions also 
demonstrate significant differences. For example, in the northern 
hilly region, the most dominant tool types of Neolithic culture are 
adz and celts (Plate nos. 1-4), But in case of south-western region, 
the dominant tool types is celt followed by tingstone, adze and 


nou dered celt Regionwise distribut 
sho i S tion of tool types along with their 
respective percentages would brin; ab 
g out a clear picture in respect 
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MID-NORTH EASTERN REGION 


The major tool types of this region areadzes, celts, chisels, perforated 
axes, etc. Table 1 shows the distribution of tool typesand theirrespective 
percentages from Kalimpong and Sikkim areas, The present analysis of 
material assemblages of Darjeeling region is based on the tools collected 
from Kalimpong by late P.C. Dasgupta (1971) which comprises three 
hundred fifty five specimens and in respect of Sikkim, the analysis is 
based on tools collected from this region by K.D. Banerjee DAP. 1980- 
81) which comprises only thirty three specimens. 








KALIMPONG Adze 187 52,67 


Faceted tools 28 7.88 

Chisel 11 3.09 

Pestle 

Splayed axe 

Polisher 

Perforated celt 1 

Sockted celt 

Elongated pick 

Flat celt 

Wedge Blade 

Harvester 

Knife 

Amulet 

TOTAL 
IKKIM Adze 

Celt 
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ISTRIBUTION OF TOOL TYPES AND THEIR RESPECTIVE PER- 
CENTAGES FROM KALIMPONG AND SIKKIM 


Table 1: 
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Table 1 shows that the diognastic Neolithic tool types of this 
region are adzes and celts while other types occur in variable 
proportions. In Darjeeling hilly region, adzes and celts comprise 
52.67% and 29.29% respectively while in Sikkim it constitute 
51.51% and 27.27% respectively showing a good deal of similarity in 
the distribution pattern. In Darjeeling region, adzes and celts con- 
stitute together 81.96% while in Sikkim it constitute 78.78% in the 
total collection. This shows the predominant character of adzes and 
celts in the tool population of these regions while other types remain 
insignificant. But among them, faceted tool, chisel, splayed edged 
axe, perforated celt and flat celt are important, while faceted tools, 
chisels, splayed edged axes and flat celt, are conspicuously absent 
in Sikkim, Similarly at the same time, knife and harvester are also 
absent in Darjeeling area. The presence and absence of few tool types 
in some areas may be due to optimum condition for explorations. 
However, the minor types in Darjeeling and Sikkim areas constitute 
18.04% and 21.22% respectively. The analysis of distribution of 
different tool types in Darjeeling region shows that celts and adzes 
(Fig. 8) are the most dominant tool types while the most charac- 


eh feature of the assemblage is the occurrence of perforated 
celts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN REGION 


Theanalysis of materials in this region is prim: 
collected from two areas viz. Ge Së SE 
Dasgupta while exploring Suvarnarekha valley collected a large 
number of Neolithic tools which are now kept in the State Museum 
aca The present author also collected a similar number of tools 
a Dese analysis of tools is based on these 
` ei ection of Suvarnarekha valley comprises one hundred 
ee. specimens while collection from Tarafeni valley comprises 
yaad See Thus a total of one hundred eighty four specimens 
Ce “western fringe area of West Bengal has been complied here. 
The major tool types of this region comprise celts, adzes 
a celts, bar-celts, chisels, ringstones, splayed edged axes 
distribution of tool types and their respective percentages 
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are shown in table 2. 



















Tool Type SUVARNAREKHA TARAFENI COMPLEX 
COMPLEX rer a 
No. of % No, of 
specimens _ specimens 

56 45.90 36 
Adze 15 12.29 6 
Shouldered celt 8 6.55 3 
Splayed edged axe 10 8.19 - 
Bar-celt 3 2.45 3 
Chisel 4 3.27 1 
Ringstone 26 21.31 9 
Pestle - - 2 
Hammer stone LG - U 
Saddle quirn = = 1 
Total 122 99.96 62 





Table - 2 : DISTRIBUTION OF TOOL TYPES AND THEIR RESPECTIVE PERCENT- 
AGES IN SUVARNAREKHA TARAFENI COMPLEX 


It shows that in both the areas celt is the most dominant tool type. 
In Suvarnarekha valley, celt comprises 45.90% followed by 
Ringstones with 21.31%. Other important types are adzes, 
shouldered celts and splayed axes, with 12.29%, 6.55% and 8.19% 
respectively. Celts and adzes in this region constitute 58.19% while 
other three important types like shouldered celts, splayed edged axes 
and ringstones constitutes 36.05% and the remaining types like 
bar-celt and chisel comprise only 5.12%. In Tarafent valley, celt 
comprises more than half of the total collection. Table 2 shows that 
celts constitute 58.06% followed by ringstones with 14.51%, In this 
region, celts and adzes comprise 67.73%. This shows a slight in- 
crease from Suvarnarekha valley where these two major types con- 
stitute 58.19% in a total collection of 122 specimens. The table 
further shows that other important types o Tarafent valley are 
ringstone, shouldered celts, and bar-celts which together constitute 
24.17% and the remaining other types comprise only 8.10%. The 
table shows that splayed edged axe which is an important tool type 
of Suvarnarekha valley is completely absent in Tarafeni valley. But 
on the whole the tool assemblages in both the areas display an overall 
similarity in terms of distribution pattern of specific tool types. 
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In both the areas of Mid-north eastern region, certain tool types 
are either present or absent which may be due to optimum condition 
for exploration. But in both the regions, the basic types are same 
and identical too. Moreover they represent almost an equal percent- 
ages which speak on the other hand, the homogeniety of this culture 
in this region. In Darjeeling, adzes and celts both quadrangular and 
Triangular forms comprise 291 specimens ina total collection of 355 
tools representing 81.96% while in Sikkim celts and adzes compris- 
ing 26 specimens in a total collection of 33 tools and represent 
78.78%. In both these regions, adzes are the most dominant tool type 
which are represented by 52.67% and 51.51% respectively. But the 
picture is something different in south-western region. Here instead 
of adze, celt is the dominant tool type, and this specific tool type is 
Tepresented by 45.90% and 58.06% in Suvarnarekha and Tarafeni 
respectively while adzes are represented by 12.29% and 9.6% sug- 
gesting differences in the basic structure of developmental pattern 
between North Bengal and South-west Bengal. This may however be 
explained in terms of differences in production technology of 
Neolithic people. This is perhaps apt to mention here that adzes are 
most suitable tool type associated with terrace cultivation while celt 
are generally being associated with alluvium forest cultivation. So, 
unlike the northern region where adzes constitute a high percentage 
here the industry is dominated by celts while adzes occur in lesser 
number. In Suvarnarekha valley, both celts and adzes constitute 
58.19% while these two types in Tarafeni valley comprise 67.73%. A 
further analysis shows that in northern region including Sikkim, celt 
comprises a total of 29.12% while itis 50.0% in south-western region. 


in the total industrial assemblages and this shows the dissimilarities 
between the two regions, 


ADZES 
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hilly region, hoe-terrace cultivation is a dominant form of agricul- 
tural practice. Both thick and thin variety of adzes are available. It’s 
cutting edge is invariably unifacial while the butt end may be either 
rounded, square or pointed. It’s inner surface is bevelled to the 
ground while it’s outer surface is slightly rounded (Plate 1), 


Instead of morphological study or shape factor, the primary 
classification of adzes can be made on the basis of it's cutting edge 
while further classification of sub-types can also be made on the 
basis of it’s cross-section. On the basis of cutting edge, the present 
collection of 187 adzes from Kalimpong region are broadly divided 
into a number of types and sub-types (Plate nos. 2-3). 


1. ADZES WITH ROUND CUTTING EDGE (Fig.9) 
This type is represented by only ten specimens and it has four 
sub-types : 


(a) Round cutting edge with lenticular cross-section. This 
sub-type is represented by five specimens. 


(b) Round cutting edge with rectangular cross-section. This 
sub-type is represented by a single specimen. 


(c) Round cutting edge with plano-convex cross-section. This 
type is represented by only three specimens. 


(d) Round cutting edge with oval cross-section. This sub- type 
is represented by a single specimen. 


2. ADZES WITH CONCAVE CUTTING EDGE 


This type is represented by four specimens, It has only two 
sub-types : 


(a) Concave cutting edge with plano-convex cross-section. 
This sub-type is represented by two specimens. 


(b) Concave cutting edge with lenticular cross-section. There 
are two specimens of this sub-type. 


3. ADZES WITH OBLIQUE CUTTING EDGE (Fig. 10) 


There are fortytwo specimens of this type which can again be 
divided into four sub-types : 
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fa) Oblique cutting edge with rectangular cross-section. This 
sub-type is represented by six specimens. 

Di Oblique cutting edge with plano-convex cross-section. 
This sub-type is represented by fairly good number. There 
are twenty four specimens of this sub-type. 


Il Oblique cutting edge with lenticular cross-section. This 
sub-type is represented by eight specimens. 
(d) Oblique cutting edge with oval cross-section. There are 
four specimens of this sub-type. 
4. ADZES WITH STRAIGHT CUTTING EDGE (Fig.11) 


There are thirty three specimens of this type which is divided 
into four sub-types : 


(a) Straight cutting edge with plano-convex cross-section. 
This sub-type is represented by twelve specimens. 


(b) Straight cutting edge with rectangular cross-section. 
There are five specimens of this sub-type. 


(c) Straight cutting edge with lenticular cross-section. There 
are fourteen specimens representing this sub-type. 


(d) Straight cutting edge with oval cross-section. This sub- 
type is represented by only two specimens. 


5. ADZES WITH CONVEX CUTTING EDGE (Fig. 12) 


This type is represented by the largest number of tools. There 
are ninety eight specimens of this type which can further be 
sub-divided into four sub-types : 


{a) Convex cutting edge with oval cross-section. This sub- 
type is represented by six specimens. 


(b) Convex cutting edge with plano-convex cutting ed 

( S C ge. This 
sub-type is represented by fairly good GE There are 
altogether forty-eight specimens of this sub-type. 


(c) Convex cutting edge with lenticular 
) cross-section. This 
Sub-type is also Prepresented D failry good number. There 
are thirty two specimens of this ae i 
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(d) Convex cutting edge with rectangular cross-section. This 
sub-type is represented by twelve specimens. 

Table 3 shows that out of five major types only three types viz. 
adzes with convex cutting edge, adzes with straight and adzes with 
oblique cutting edges are very popular which together comprise 173 
specimens representing 92.51%. Among these three important 
types, adzes with convex cutting edge is ihe most popular type of 
adzes found in Kalimpong region. This type is presented with higher 
percentage of 52.40%. Among the sub-types, tools with convex 
cutting edge and plano-convex and lenticular cross-section and tools 
with oblique cutting edge and plano-convex cross-section are three 
most popular sub-types which together form 104 specimens ina total 
collection of 187 tools. These three sub-types represent 55.61%. 
Again among the sub-types, tools with plano-convex and lenticular 
cross-sections are most popular form of corss-sections as well 
sub-types of major types. These together constitute 150 specimens 
and represent 80.21%, It is further revealed from table 3 that adzes 
with convex cutting edge is the most popular tool type which 
represenis 52.40%. Among the sub-type adzes with convex cutting 
edge and plano-convex cross-section is the most popular sub-type 
which represents 48.97% within the major type and 25.66% in the 
adze category and this is followed by adzes with convex cutting edge 
and lenticular cross-section which represents 32.65% within the 
major type and 17.11% in the adze category. The third popular 
sub-type is adzes with oblique cutting edge and plano-convex cross- 
section which represents 57.14% within the major type and 12.83% 
in the adze category. 


CELT 


The predominant tool type of the Neolithic culture in India is celt 
or axe with narrowed butt end. The narrowing of butt end is made 
in order to facilitate hafting. Traditionally celts or axes are divided 
into two categories, viz. rounded butt end and pointed butt end. But 
this classification is archaic in nature. Hence instead of this tradi- 
tional concept of classification. the celts or axes are now divided on 
the basis of it’s cutting edge since this criteria has an important 
bearing on the morphology of the tool. Moreover, cutting edge of a 
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tool is a very important factor which directly involves with the 
question of what purpose is to be served with the specific tool. Hence 
the primary classification of tools should be made on the basis of it's 
cutting edge and further classification can be made on the basis of 
it's cross-section (Plate nos.4-7). 

The second dominant tool type of Kalimpong region is celt. There 
are altogether one hundred four specimens of this type in a total 
collection of 355 tools. On the basis of it’s cutting edge the celts are 
divided into the following types and further classification of sub- 
types has been made here on the basis of it’s cross-section. 


1, CELTS WITH CONVEX CUTTING EDGE 


There are allogether sixty-six specimens of this type which can 
be divided into the following sub-types ` 


al Celts with convex cutting edge and rectangular cross- 
section, This sub-type is represented by twelve specimens. 

(b) Celts with convex cutting edge and oval cross-section. This 
sub-type is represented by sixteen specimens. 

{c) Celts with convex cutting edge and lenticular cross- sec- 
tion. This sub-type is represented by fairly good number 
of specimens. There are altogether thirty-two specimens 
of this sub- type. 

(d) Celts with convex cutting edge and plano-convex cross- 
section, This sub-type is represented by only six 
specimens. 


2. CELTS WITH OBLIQUE CUTTING EDGE 
There are altogether fifteen specimens of this type which can 
again be divided into the following sub-types ` 


fa) Celts with oblique cutting edge and plano-convex cross- 
section, This sub-type is represented by a single specimen. 


(b) Celts with oblique cutting edge and lenticular cross- section. 
There are nine specimens of this sub-type. 


(c) Celts with oblique cutting edge and rectangular cross- 
section. This sub-type is represented by two specimens. 


Total Overall 
Noof % 
tools 

187 99.96 


Total 
% 


Over cross- 
42.42 
32 32.65 


Lenticular 
-seclion cross-section section 
14 


12 36.36 


‘cross: 


5 
š 
3 
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Tabie 3: 
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Celts with oblique cutting edge and oval cross-section. 
This sub-type is represented by three specimens. 


3, CELTS WITH STRAIGHT CUTTING EDGE 
There are fourteen specimens of this type which can again be 
divided into the following sub-types : 
(a) Celts with straight cutting edge and oval cross-section. 
This sub-type is represented by six specimens. 


(b) Celts with straight cutting edge and lenticular cross- 
section. There are three specimens of this sub-type. 


(ce) Cells with straight cutting edge and plano-convex cross- 
section. This sub-type is represented by three 
specimens. 

(d) Celts with straight cutting edge and rectangular cross- 
section. This sub-type is represented by only two 
specimens. 


4, CELTS WITH ROUND CUTTING EDGE 


This type is represented by only seven specimens and this can 
again be divided into two sub-types : 
al Celts with round cutting edge and lenticular cross- sec- 
tion. There are six specimens of this sub-type. 


(b) Celts with round cutting edge and oval cross-section. This 
Sub-type is represented by a single specimen. 


5. CELTS WITH CONCAVE CUTTING EDGE 


This type is represented by only two specimens and there is no 
sub-type of this main type. Celts with concave cutting edge are found 
with lanticular cross-section. 


Table 4 shows the details of major types, sub-types and their 
respective percentages. The analysis shows that celts with convex 
cutting edge is the most popular celt type. This type is represented 
by 63.46% in the total collection. This type is followed by celts with 
oblique and straight cutting edges. They are represented by 15 and 

14 specimens respectively. Among the sub-types, celt with convex 
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cutting edge and lenticular cross-section is most popular sub-type 
which is represented by 48.48% within the major type and 30.76% 
in the total collection. This is followed by celts with convex cutting 
edge and oval cross-section. This sub-type is represented by 24.24% 
within the major type and 15.38% in the celt category. 


SUMMARY 


Distribution of cross-section and cutting edge along with their 
respective percentages of adzes have been shown in table 5 and 6. 
Table 5 shows that adzes with plano-convex cross-section is the most 
popular form which represents 47.59% in a total collection of 187 
specimens. Table 6 shows that adzes with convex cutting edge is the 
most popular form of cutting edge of adzes. This type is represented 
by 52.40% in the total collection. 















Cross-section Lenticular Plano- Rectangular Oval Total 
convex 


val 
Total 61 89 24 13 187 
% 32.62 47.59 12.83 6.95 99.99 


Table 5: DISTRIBUTION OF CROSS-SECTIONS AND THEIR RESPECTIVE 
PERCENTAGES OF ADZES IN KALIMPONG 












Cutting 
edg 





Round 





Concave Oblique Convex Straight Total 





{To 10 4 42 98 33 187 
E? 5.34 2.13 22.45 52.40 17.64 99.96 


‘Table 6: DISTRIBUTION OF CUTTING EDGES AND THEIR RESPECTIVE 
PERCENTAGES OF ADZES IN KALIMPONG. 









A similar distribution of cross-sections and cutting edges of celts 
have been made in table 7 and 8. Table 7 shows that celts with 
lenticular cross-section is most popular form of cross-section among 
the celt category which Tepresents 50% in a total of 104 specimens. 
Table 8 shows that celts with convex cutting edge is the most popular 
form of celt type in Kalimpong. This specific type is represented by 


63.46% which means that this is the most dominant celt type in the 
collection from Kalimpong. 
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Cross-section Rectang- Plano- ` Lenticular 7 Oval ie Total 
ular Aa ere 
Total 16 10 52 26 104 
% 2 15.38 9.61 60,00 25.00 omg ` 





Table 7: DISTRIBUTION OF CROSS-SECTIONS AND THEIR RESPECTIVE PER- 
CENTAGES OF CELTS IN KALIMPONG, 








Cutting Round Concave Oblique Straight Convex Total 
edge = Béi 
Total 7 2 15 14 66 104 
% 6.73 1.92 14.42 13.46 63.46, 99.99 





Table 8 : DISTRIBUTION OF CUTTING EDGES AND THEIR RESPECTIVE 
PERCENTAGES OF CELTS IN KALIMPONG. 


A further study of shape factor at butt end of both adzes and celts 
have been shown in table 9 and 10, Table 9 shows that in the total 
collection of 187 adzes, 94 specimens have been found with rounded 
butt end which constitute 50.26%. This type is closely followed by 
adzes with square or flat butt end which are represented by 40.10%. 
But in case of adzes with pointed butt end, the percentage is very 
much negligible which amounts to only 9.62%. This shows that in 
Kalimpong region, adzes with both rounded butt end and square or 
flat buit end are most popular tool types. 


















Rounded butt uare/Flat Pointed butt Total 
end utt end end 
94 75 18 187 
50.26 40.10 9.62 99.98 








Table 9 : DISTRIBUTION OF SHAPES AT BUTT END OF ADZES AND THEIR 
RESPECTIVE PERCENTAGES IN KALIMPONG 





Nature of Rounded butt jare/Flat Pointed but Total 
shape end uti end end 


Total 50 45 9 104 

% 48.07 43.26 8.65 99.98 
: DISTRIBUTION OF SHAPES AT BUTT END OF CELTS AND THEIR 

SES RESPECTIVE PERCENTAGES IN KALIMPONG. 
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In case of celts, table 10 shows that celt with rounded butt end 
is again very popular celt type which represents 48.07%. This type 
of celt is closely followed by celt with square or flat butt end and is 
represented by 43.26% in a total collection of 104 specimens. But 
in case of celt with pointed butt end, the overall percentage is only 
8.65%. 


It is clear from the above analysis that in Kalimpong region 
celt and adzes are generally having rounded butt or square or flat 
butt end. It is also evident from the analysis that in the 
manufacture of both adzes and celts, the Neolithic people of 
Kalimpong applied the same standard methods of technique in 
both the cases. A further study of shapes of adzes and celts have 
been made in table 11 and 12 respectively. Table 11 shows that 
Quadrangular and triangular adzes have almost an equal per- 
centages of 48.65% and 51.32% respectively suggesting the 
importance of both triangular and quadrangular adzes in this 
area while table 12 shows that among the celts, triangular and 
sub- triangular forms are very important in this region which 
together represent 66.33% in the total collection. Naturally, we 
can conclude that in case of adzes, both quadrangular and 
triangular forms were most popular while in case of celt only the 
Triangular form was popular in this region. 






















Triangular Sub- uadran- ` Becta 
E Q AE ectangular Total 
Total 50 46 56 35 187 
% 26.73 24.59 29.94 18.71 99.97 





Table 11: DISTRIBUTION OF SHAPES OF ADZES FROM KALIMPONG 








Triangular 





Sub- Quadran- Rectangular Total 
= triangular gular 
be 32 37 19 16 104 
30.76 35.57 18.26 15.38 99:97 
Table 12: DISTRIBUTION OF SHAPES OF CELTS FROM KALIMPONG. 
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FACETED TOOLS 


In this region, there are altogether 28 specimens of faceted tools 
which comprise both quadrangular adzes and celts while typical 
shouldered celt varieties are completely absent, This specific type 
having south-east Asian origin has a wide distribution both in 
south-east Asian countries and eastern India including both Assam 
and Bengal/Bihar/Orissa. But the total absence of shouldered celt 
type in Darjeeling area seems to indicate a non-entily of (his type in 
the cullure which had a different genetical relationship, The present 
collecton of faceted tools include 16 adzes and 12 celts having 
invariably rectangular cross-section wilh quadrangular shapes, All 
these tools are either quadrangular or semi-quadrangular bul never 
triangular in shape. In south-east Asia, this faceted tool is commonly 
known as “Quadrangular adzes” (Heine Geldern 1928). Celts have 
bifacial cutting edge while adzes have unifacial cutting edge. Adzes 
are specialised tools for chopping or slicing the surface of wood (FLH. 
Coghien 1943). Adzes are often known as hoes and hoe terrace 
cultivation is a popular form of agricultural practice of the hilly area. 
Moreover, Hoe-adze is the most commonest tool type of Assam, 
South-east Asia and Yunnan in South China (Dani, 1981), Therefore, 
the faceted tools found from Kalimpong region were invariably 
connected with terrace cultivation. Faceted tools having unifacial 
cutting edge may be considered as adze-blade while faceted tools 
having bifacial cutting edge may be considered as axe-blade (Fig No. 
13-15). 


CHISEL 


Chisels are generally quadrangular in shape while the cross- 
section is rectangular. The cutling edge is invariably bilacial 
although rarely unifacial cutting edges are sometime found, In 
the plateau fringe area of Bengal and Bihar, chisels are generally 
narrow, elongated and cylindrical in shape with oval or rectan- 
gular cross-section. The butt end is either square or Hat or pointed 
(Plate 8-9, 13). 


There are eleven specimens which fall in the category of chisel. 
These chisels can broadly be divided into three categories on the 
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basis of it's morphology and cross-section. 


(a) Elongated rectangular chisels with bifacial cutting edge 
and rectangular cross-section. This type is represented by 
five specimens. This type is often called as bar-chisel 
(Fig.17 : 1; Fig. 16 No. 1; Fig, 18 No. 4). 


(b) Small triangular chisels with oblong or oval cross- section. 
This type is represented by three specimen. This type is 
generally having bifacial cutting edge. 


(c) Elongated rectangular chisel with unifacial cutting edge 
and rectangular cross-section. This type is represented by 
three specimens (Fig. 17; No.2). 


Both types A and B have bifacial cutting edge with flat or pointed 
butt end. But in some cases, the butt end is pointed giving a 
triangular shape. One specimen bears distinct grooving works. In 
terms of percentage, this type constitutes 3.09% in the total in- 
dustrial assemblage of Kalimpong. Chisels are fully ground and in 
one case the specimen is completely polished. Chisels from Bengal 
and Bihar have a tendency to rectangularity (Dani, 1981). 


PESTLE 


There are only two specimens of this type. One specimen is 
elongated but fully polished pestle. In cross-section, it is triangular 
in shape. It is approximately 10 cm. in length and 3 cm. in width. 
But in case of other specimen, the cross-section is almost oval. 


SPLAYED EDGED AXE 


There are four specimens of this type (Plate 8, 9). It has bifacial 
cutting edge. This type is very much frequent in Assam and south- 
Pies Asian countries, In south-east Asia, the splaying of edge is 
Mine due to the concavity of both the sides of the tool (Dani, 1981). 

ut in the present case, the splaying of edge is formed due to 


narrowing of butt end which is always pointed. Two type 
3 s of splayed 
edged axes are found in the present collection, A 


Il Elongated triangular s 
played edged axe with lanticular 
cross-section and bifacial cutting edge. Thi S 
Sented by three Specimens (Fig. ts No. 1) ns aha 
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(b) Triangular oval shaped splayed edged axe with excep- 
tionally narrow pointed end and lanticular cross-sec- 
tion. There is only one specimen of this type. This 
specific type is répresented by 1.12% in the total 
assemblage suggesting the insignificant character of 
this type in the Neolithic culture of mid-north eastern 
region. 


PERFORATED CELTS 


The most significant discovery of this region {s perforated celt 
which has no parallel in the rest of Indian Neolithic cultures, This 
type has been reported both from Kalimpong and Sikkim areas. In 
Kalimpong, there are ten specimens of this type in the total 
collection, and is represented by 2.81%. The purpose and the 
function of this specific type still remains an anigma. In some 
specimens, the cutting edge is sharpely made by bifacial grounding, 
but in some other specimens, the cutting edge is deliberately 
blunted. Moreover, the perforations are also not uniform. In some 
cases, the perforations are found at the top while in others, the 
perforations are found at the centre of the tools. This seems to be 
very conspicuous and any attempt to explain the presence of 
perforations either for hafting facilities or using it as net sinkers as 
suggested by Dasgupta (1975) seems to have it’s obvious lacuna. 
In fact, more data coupled with fresh information can only throw 
meaningful light. This type can further be sub- divided into a 
number of sub-types (Plate 10-11, 13). 


(a) Rectangular perforated celts with oblong cross-section 
and bifacial cutting edge. There are two perforations, one 
at the top and the other at the centre. This type is 
represented by four specimens (Fig. 19 : Nos, 2, 4, 6). 


(b) Semi-rectangular perforated celt with Plano-convex cross- 
section and bifacial cutting edge. This type is represented 
by one specimens (Fig, 19 : No. 1). 
d uadrangular perforated celt with rectangular cross- sec- 
; Eë and blunted backed edge. There are two perforations 
at the top. This type is represented by one specimen (Fig. 
19 : No.7). 
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(d) Quadrangular perforated celt with rectangular cross- sec- 
tion and bifacial cutting edge. There is only one specimen 
of this type (Fig.19 : No.3). 

(e) Sub-triangular perforated celt with ovaloid cross- section 
and blunted backed edge. There is one specimen of this 
type. 

() Quadrangular perforated flat celt with two or more per- 
forations. There are two specimens of this type. 


SOCKTED CELT 


There is only one specimen of this type. This sockted celt has an 
oblong cross-section. But unlike shouldered celt, the cutting edge is 
perfectly round while the shoulder which is formed due to the 
elongation of tenon is circular in section and is grooved at the base 
of the shoulder. This type is quite unknown in the Indian Neolithic 
culture. The purpose and the function of this specific type of tool was 
invariably connected with cutting and slicing of wood (Plate No. 10). 


ELONGATED PICK 


There are two specimens of this t 
"pe, This type is essentially an 
elongated pick with lanticular cross-section. This type of Bob 
pick was perhaps used for digging purpose (Fig. 18 : No. 2), 


AMULET 


acc a 22 Sg Ss, The total length of the object is 13.4 
(Plate 14), S 2.5 cm. and the thickness is only 0.5 cm. 


FLAT CELT 


splayed axes and fat pa Neolithic types like shouldered celts, 


€ copies from it’s metal proto-types in 
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south China and south- eastern countries, But this theory seems to 
be quite unusual as Lal (1954) has rightly pointed out that copper 
Bar-celt found from copper hoard sites actually developed from stone 
bar-celts of Bengal and Bihar region. Incidentally it may be pointed 
out that a stone bar-celt was collected by B.B. Lal (1954) from Bon- 
Asuria in Bankura which is an exact proto-type of copper bar-celt 
found from different copper-hoard sites (Plate No. 15). Similarly 
the copper flat celt might have been actually developed from stone 
flat celts (Fig.18 : No. 3). This type has no further sub- division 
(Plate No. 9, 12). 


HARVESTER 


Harvesters have been reported from Sikkim, One of the harvesters 
found from Sikkim is a beautiful one eyed harvester, A single 
perforation in the form of an oblique eye is found at the top of the 
tool. Harvesters are quite frequent in Kashmir valley Neolithic cul- 
ture. But so far no such tool has been reported from Kalimpong 
region. This type was invariably connected with agricultural 
economy. The non-availability of Harvester in our present collection 
does not necessary mean that this specific type is absent in Kalim- 
pong region. This may be explained in terms of minimum exploration 
in this region. Because most of the collection by Dasgupta in this 
region has been made through purchase. Fresh exploration may also 
yield harvesters from Kalimpong region. 


SOUTH-WESTERN REGION 


This region comprises Suvarnarekha, Tarafeni, and Gandheswari 
valleys, But in the present context, the analysis of materials is 
primarily based on the collections mainly from two areas viz. Suvar- 
narekha and Tarafeni. From Suvarnarekha, we have 122 specimens 
while from Tarafeni, the collection comprises 62 specimens and thus 
making a total of 184 specimens from both the regions. Celts 
constitute 92 specimens and represents 50.00% in the total in- 
dustrial assemblages while adzes comprise only 11.41% and thus 
unlike the northern region where adzes are dominant tool type, here 
celts constitute the major single diognastic tool type and represents 
half of the total industrial assemblage. 
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CELTS 


Celts from south-western region can broadly be classified into 
four important types which can further be classified into a number 
of sub-types (Plates 16-19, 21). 


LCELTS WITH OBLIQUE CUTTING EDGE (Plate 17 : no. 1) 

ttl E bas four sub-types (Fig 20) and is represented bya 
| 
re 


@ Ces wah oblique cutting rectangular cross 


ZER WITH ROUND CUTTING EDGE (Plate 19 - no, 6) 
Tais 
sena, C Pe bas Dee subtypes (Pig. 20) and ts represented by only 


D Ceis with round 
e 








= WITH CONVEX CUTTING EDGE {Plate 18 : no.1) 

Ke E five sub-types [Pig 20) and is represented by twenty 

EI Celts with convex cross- 
tion. This sub-type is represented ty eae spect-mens. 
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tion. This sub-type is represented by fourteen specimens. 


(c) Celts with convex cutting edge and oval cross-section. 
There are only three specimens of this sub-type. 

(d) Celts with convex cutting a and oblong cross-section, 
There are three specimens of this type. 

(e) Celts with convex cutting edge and plano-convex cross- 
section. This sub-type is represented by three specimens. 


4. CELTS WITH STRAIGHT CUTTING EDGE (Plate 18 : no. 3-4) 


This type is represented by fifteen specimens and there are four 
sub-types of this major type (Fig. 20). 
fa) Celis with straight cutting edge and lenticular cross- 
section. This sub-type is represented by ten specimens. 
Di Celts with straight cutting edge and oval cross-section. 
There are only two specimens of this sub-type. 
(c) Celts with straight cutting edge and oblong cross-section. 
There is only one specimen of this sub-type. 
(d) Celts with straight cutting edge and rectangular cross-sec- 
tion. This sub-type is represented by only two speci-mens. 
Table 13 shows the major types, sub-types and their respective 
percentages. Table 13 further shows that among the major types, 
celts with oblique cutting edge is the most predominant type of celt 
which constitutes 47.83%. This type is closely followed by celts with 
convex and straight cutting edges with 28.20% and 16.30% respec- 
tively. Celt with oblique cutting edge and celts with convex cutting 
edge together constitute 76.08% which reveals that these two types 
are most frequent and popular in south-western region. 


Incase of sub-types, celts with oblique cutting edge and plano-con- 
vex cross-section is the most popular sub-type which represents 
45.45% within the major type and 21.73% in the total collection of celts. 
This sub-type is closely followed by celts with convex cutting edge and 
lenticular cross-section which comprises 14 specimens with 15.21% 
in the total collection of celts and 53.84% in the major type. These two 
sub-types together constitute 36.94% in the total collection. 
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THEIR SUB-TYPES AND RESPECTIVE 


STRIBUTION OF MAJOR TYPES, 
PERCENTAGES OF CELTS FROM SOUTH-WESTERN REGION. 


Table 13 : SHOWING THE DI 
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The distribution of cross-section and cutting edge of celts have 
been made in table Nos,14 and 15, Table 15 shows that celts with 
lenticular cross-section is the most popular form of cross-section of 
celts in south-western region. This type represents 42.39% which is 
closely followed by celts with plano-convex cross-section with 











Cutting Oblique Round Convex Straight Total 
edge cutting cutting cutting cutting 
edge edge edge edge 
No. of tools 44 7 26 15 92 
% 47.82 7.60 28.26 16.30 99.98 





Table 14: DISTRIBUTION OF CUTTING EDGE OF CELTS AND THEIR PER- 
CENTAGES IN SOUTH-WESTERN REGION. 


27.17%. These two types together constitute 69.56%, Table 14 on 
the other hand shows that celts with oblique cutting edge is {he most 
popular form of cutting edge found in south-western region, This 
type’ constitutes 47.82% while celt with convex culling edge com- 
prises only 28.26%. These two types together constitute 76.08%. So, 
we can conclude that in respect of cutting edge of celts, oblique and 
convex types are most popular while in respect of cross-section, tools 
with lenticular and plano-convex forms are most popular, 
Cross- Oval Plano- Lenticular Rectangula Oblong Total 
convex r 
25 39 14 4 92 








10.86 27.17 42.39 15.21 4.34 99.97 





Table 15: DISTRIBUTION OF CROSS SECTION OF CELTS AND THEIR PER- 
CENTAGES FROM SOUTH-WESTERN REGION. 


A further study of shapes (Table 16) at butt end of celts shows that 
celts with rounded butt end is most popular which contributes 60.86% 
of the total collection. This is followed by celts with square or flat butt 
end which represents 31.52% while celts with pointed butt end are very 
negligible. The above two types viz. cells with rounded butt end and 
celts with square butt end constitute 92.38% suggesting the popularity 
of the types. A further study of shapes of celts has been made in table 
17 which shows that triangular celts are most popular which con- 
stitute 46.73%. This type is followed by quadrangular celts with 
27.17% and these two types constitute 73.90%. 
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Shape at butt Pointed 
end 


56 
60.86 





Table 16: DISTRIBUTION OF SHAPES AT BUTT END OF CELTS AND THEIR 
RESPECTIVE PERCENTAGES FROM SOUTH-WESTERN REGION. 








Triangular Sub- Quadran- Rectangular Total 
triangular gular 





43 9. 25 15 92 
46.73 9.78 27.17 16.30 99.98 





Table 17 ; SE OF SHAPES OF CELTS FROM SOUTH-WESTERN 


CHISEL 


There are altogether five specimens of chisels in the present 
collection which can again be divided into three categories : 


(a) Triangular elongated chisel with pointed butt end and 
rectangular cross-section. This sub-type is represented by 
two specimens. 


(b) Triangular chisel with rounded butt end and lanticular cross- 
section. This sub-type is represented by two specimens. 


(c) Rectangular chisel with Plano-convex cross-section and straight 
unifacial cutting edge. This types represented bya single specimen. 
SHOULDERED CELT (Plate 20, 22) 


B. Laufer called it “spade shaped axe”. But generally it is included 
in the faceted tool varieties. The distinctive feature of shouldered celt 
is the elongation of butt end into a tanon for better hafting, In some 
cases, the body and the tanon are Square but this type is almost 
absent in West Bengal. In West Bengal, the shouldered celt are 
generally rectangular in shape, However, in most of the cases the | 
angularities of form at the intersecting points of the body and the 
ranon are perfectly 90° suggesting the advance knowledge of 

echnology which might have been acquired through the application , 
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ofmetal (Sankalia, 1964; Dani, 1981). But recent studies have shown 
that the angularity could also be formed by the application of bamboo 
slivers and shale (Sharma, 1981). The distribution of shouldered 
celts are confined to south-east Asia and Assam while it {s fairly 
represented in eastern India. 


Shouldered celts were connected with agricultural activities as J.G. 
Anderson has rightly called them as “agricultural hoes”. In our present 
collection, there are eleven specimens of this type which comprises only 
5.97% in the total collection. On the basis of it's working edge, the 
shouldered celts can broadly be divided into two categories : 


(a) Shouldered celts with rectangular cross-section and 
unifacial cutting edge. This sub-type is represented by 
nine specimens (Plate 22 : no. 2-3). 


(b) | Shouldered celts with rectangular cross-section and bifa- 
cial cutting edge. This sub-type is represented by two 
specimens (Plate 20 : no. 1), 


SPLAYED EDGED AXE (Fig.21 : No.1) 


This is a special type of axe having broad cutting edge and narrow 
pointed butt end. This type is very frequent in east and south-eastern 
countries including Yunnan province of southern China and Assam. 
But so far as West Bengal is concerned, this type of axe has been 
reported both from Kalimpong and south-western region, Agrawal 
(1982) has referred such type of tool from Bihar. In south-western 
region, this type of axe has been reported from Suvarnarekha valley 
area while it is completely absent in Tarafeni valley. The present 
collection comprises ten specimens from south-west Bengal. On the 
basis of it’s morphology, it can further be divided into two distinct 


categories : 


ated triangular splayed axes with unifacial cutting 

‘a SE GE This type is repre- 
sented by five specimens, of which four specimens have 

been collected from Bagridihi and one specimen from 
Bamal and both the sites are located in Midnapur district. 
Some of the splayed edged axes from Bagridihi are ae 

kept in the collection of Asutosh Museum of Indian arts, 
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Calcutta University. This type of splayed edged axes are 
generally very massive, heavy and elongated. The butt end 
is highly pointed. 

(b) Miniature triangular splayed edged axes with bifacial cut- 
ting edge and rectangular cross-section. These miniature 
axes have either pointed/round or flat butt end. This 
sub-type is represented by three specimens. All the three 
specimens have been collected from Suvarnarekha valley. 


BAR-CELT 


This is also a special type of axe with generally splayed 
cutting edge with flat butt end. The cross-section of bar-celt 
should be invariably rectangular. This type is not very much 
frequent in the Neolithic industrial assemblage of south-western 
region. In our collection there are six such type of tools (Plate 
16 No. 2). Recently a large number of bar-celts have reported 
from Orissa which are kept in Bhubaneswar State Museum. One 
beautiful bar-celt was earlier discovered by Lal from Ban-Asuria 
in Bankura (Plate 15 NO. 1). 


RINGSTONE OR MACEHEAD (Plate 23, 24). 


Ringstone are very much frequent in the Neolithic culture of 


West Bengal. Ringstones or Maceheads or perforated stone are 
generally used as weight of digging stick. There are altogether 
thirty five specimens of Ringstone in the present collection. On 
the basis of it’s morphological character, ringstones can broadly 
be divided into three categories. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that in Mid-north eastern region (Kalimpong region) ringstones 
are completely absent. 


l. _Ringstones with circular or semi-circular shape. This type 


is generally made on epidiorite or sandstones or even on 
Quartzite. 


2, Ringstone with rectangular shape. This type is generally 
made on schist stone. 


3. Ringstone with oblong shape. This type is found either on 
Sandstone or epidiorite. 
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SUMMARY 


In south-western region of West Bengal, the Neolithic culture is 
dominated by celts while other types like shouldered celts, adzes, 
chisels and ringstones (Fig. 22) also occur frequently. Among the celt 
varieties, triangular celts are predominant type. Celts with oblique 
cutting edge is the most popular form of cutting edge. In respect of 
shapes of butt end, celts with rounded butt end is most popular while 
celts with lenticular cross-section are also found most popular form. 
A study of different attributes analysis of celts from Kalimpong and 
south-western region have been made with a view to bring out the 
salient features between them. Table 18 shows that celts with oblique 
cutting edge is the predominant celt type in south-western region, 
This celt type constitutes 47.82% in the total collection while this 
specific type constitutes only 14.42% in Kalimpong region. In Kalim- 
pong, celts with convex cutting edge is the predominant tool type of 
the region which constitute 63.46% in the total collection whereas 
this specific type constitutes only 28.26% in south-western region. 
This shows gross differences between the two sets of industries. In 
respect of sub-types table 4 shows that celts with convex cutting edge 
and lenticular cross- section are the most popular form of sub-types 
in Kalimpong region which constitute 30.76% in the total collection. 
These types constitute only 15.21% in south-western region. But in 
south-western region table 13 shows that celts with oblique cutting 
edge and plano-convex cross-section are the most popular form of 
sub-types which represent 21.73% whereas this specific type con- 
stitutes only 0.96% in Kalimpong region. This suggest, that both in 
respect of major types and their sub-types, gross differences are 
found between Kalimpong and south-western Neolithic celts. A 
further study of cross-section (table 19) of celts from both the regions 
show that lenticular cross-section is the most popular form of celts 
which represent 50% in Kalimpong and 42.39% in south-western 
region. An analysis of cutting edge has been made (Fig. 23) which 
shows that oblique cutting edge is most frequent in south-western 
region representing 47.82% (Table 18) while in Kalimpong convex 
cutting edge is most popular form which represents almost 63.46% 
in the total tool population. Table 19 shows that celts with lanticular 
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cross-section have 50% in Kalimpong and 42.39% in south-western 
region (Fig. 24). The percentages show that in both the areas this 
specific type of cross-section is equally important and is represented 
by almost equal numbers. In Kalimpong this specific type of cross-sec- 
tion is followed by oval cross-section while in south-western region, 
this specific type is followed by celts with plano-convex cross- section. 


Nature of cutting edge Kalimpong South-Western region 
Total No. Total No. 





Table 18: SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF CUTTING EDGE OF CELT FROM 
KALIMPONG AND SOUTH-WESTERN REGION. 


Nature of cutting edge Kalimpong South-Western region 
Total No. Total No. % 





Table 19: DISTRIBUTION OF CROSS-SECTION OF CELT FROM KALIMPONG 
AND SOUTH-WESTERN REGION. 


Finally, a study of shape factor of celts shows (Table 20) that in 
south-western region both triangular and quadrangular are popular 
forms which together represent 73.90% while in Kalimpong trian- 
gular and sub-triangular forms are Popular and they together rep- 
resent 66.34% in the total Collection. Therefore we can conclude that 
there are more dissimilarities than Similarities between Neolithic 
cultures of Kalimpong and south-western region. Figure 25 further 
Shows that in respect of cutting edge of celts, the most popular form 
in south-western Tegion is oblique cutting edge which constitutes 
47.82% while in Kalimpong the most Popular form of cutting edge is 
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convex culling edge which is represented by 63,4694. This basic 
difference in respect of cutting edge of celts algo indicate differences 


in environmental feature of both the regions, For example, oblique 
cutting edge might have been required for specific work, Similarly 
celts with convex culling edge were algo required for other specifie 
works, Naturally the preponderance of oblique cutting edge in south- 
western region and convex culling edge in Kalimpong definitely 
indicate the specific differences in the functional aspects between 
the two regions. This gross differences in production technology 
between two seis of industries might have been due to specific type 
of ecological background in two regions. 




















Kalimpong ` _ South western Region _ 
Total No. SE. Jee Total No, `  % 
Triangular 32 30.76 48 


Sub-triangular 37 35.57 9 
Quadrangular 19 18.26 25 

16 15.38 15 
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Table 20: DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR SHAPES OF CELTS FROM KALIMPONG 
AND SOUTH-WESTERN REGION 


A further study of length and breadth dimensions of celts both 
from Kalimpong and south-western regions have been made in 
figures 26-29 to find out the areas of interactions between different 
dimensions. Figure 26 shows that in south-western region, the 
length and breadth dimensions are widely scattered and do not 
represent any uniform standard pattern for the manufacture of celts, 
But in respect of Kalimpong, figure 27, shows that the length and 
breadth dimensions are quite uniform and suggest a standard 
pattern for the manufacture of celts. It further shows that the major 
concentration of length and breadth dimensions has been found 
between 04-08 cm, and 03-05 cm, respectively. Similarly the breadth 
and thickness dimensions of celts have been made in figures 28-29 
which show wide differences in the distributions of breadth and 
thickness dimensions of celts between the two regions. The seatter 
diagrams show that in Kalimpong, the breadth and thickness dimen- 
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sions are much more uniform than south-western region. The concentra- 
tion of breadth and thickness, dimensions of celts in Kalimpong has been 
found between 03-05 cm. and 01-02 cm. suggesting standard pattem 
for manufacture. But in sharpe contrast, the scatter diagrams of breadth 
and thickness dimensions of celts from south-western region do not 
represent any uniform character. Because, the breadth and thickness 
dimensions, in this case, are widely scattered and thereby contributing 
to the non-existence of any standard pattern for the manufacture of celts 
in south-western region. 


Finally, we can conclude that the above scatter diagrams showing 
length, breadth and thickness dimensions of cells from both the regions 
represent altogether different picture. In Kalimpong region, an uniform 
pattern was follwoed in the manufacture of celts while in south-western 
region, no such standard pattern is visible from the diagrams. It further 
Suggests that in terms of technology, the Kalimpong industry was much 
More advanced than south-western region. 


The above review of materials from different morpho- technical 
point of view shows that Kalimpong Neolithic industry is quite 
different from south-western region. The industry as a whole is 
dominated by adze/celt types while other distinctive features of the 
industry are splayed edged axes, perforated celts, chisels while the 
complete absence of ceramics makes it quite distinct from south- 
western Bengal where the industry is completely dominated by celt 
varieties including bar-celt, shouldered celt etc. These two specific 
types are completely absent in Kalimpong. Moreover, in case of 
technology, the Kalimpong Neolithic industry displays an advanced 
technology while the south-western industry is less developed. 
Kalimpong Neolithic culture is invariably an aceramic industry while 
south- western Neolithic culture is closely associated with a distinc- 
live pottery style. The dominant tool of Kalimpong industry is adze 
which ts often called as adze-hoe in south-east Asia and connected 
with terrace cultivation while celt being the diognastic tool type of 
south-western region might have also been connected with incipient 
agriculture in the river valleys. Naturally, we can finally conclude 

south-western Neolithic culture is more earlier than Kalimpong 
Neolithic culture, 
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RAW MATERIALS AND TECHNOLOGY 


There is a close relationship between raw material and the type 
of tool to be produced out of the same (Datta, 1979). Because in 
the matter of relationship, two issues are directly involved and they 
are the kind of raw material and the form of raw material, 


In case of the former, the available raw materials in India are 
quartz, quartzite, basalt, granite, limestone, sandstone, Jasper, 
chert, chalcedony and mnay others, But each rock is a combination 
of certain minerals which has a direct bearing on the physical 
property of that rock. Naturally, the hardness as well other physical 
and chemical properties of each rock will differ from each other. 
Again in case of selection of raw materials for the manufacture of 
tools, two issues are important viz. (a) the involved technology; (b) 
the availability of raw material. For example, our Palaeolithic ances- 
tors preferred mostly quartz and quartzite as their basic raw 
material. Because quartz and quartzite were most suitable materials 
for transforming them into desired tool types through the application 
of the associated technology while the hardness of the rocks were 
also considered. As a result, the Palaeolithic people whenever found 
this rocks, they opted for it's selection. It was only where these rocks 
were not locally available, they shifted to other kinds of raw 
materials. Again the choice is primarily guided by the tool type they 
intended to produce. For example, for a Palaeolithic chopper, the 
people would not certainly look for a flat based pebble. But instead, 
they would look for a round pebble and likewise for an Acheulian 
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handaxe, they would certainly look for a flat based pebble. But 
instead. they would look for a round pebble and likewise for an 
Acheulian handaxe, they would certainly prefer on alongated round 
pebble. The reason for the selection of this form of raw material lies 
in the fact that a flat based pebble cannot be easily transformed into 
a chopper through the application of associated technology and in 
that case a round pebble would be the Suitable form of raw material 
which could easily be transformed into a chopper by flaking either 
unifacially or bifacially. Likewise a round elongated pebble could also 
be easily transformed into a handaxe through the application of the 
available technology. Similarly the Palaeolithic people would look for 
a flat based pebble for easily transforming it into a cleaver with the 
help of available technology. Hence there is a close relationship 
between the form of raw material and the form of tool type to be 
produced out of the same. 


Earlier it was held that the Neolithic people in India largely 
preferred igneous rocks like basalt, dolerite, diorite ete. than the 
previous quartz and quartzite (Sankalia, 1964). But the present 
study has shown that the selection of raw materials was strictly 
guided by two factors viz. the availability of local rocks and the 
associated technology. For example, the study has shown that in 
Kalimpong, the people largely preferred igneous rock while in the 
south-western region, the people selected metamorphic rock. In 


c changes in technology 


and altogether a different subsistance economy. 
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Crystalline limestone 5 
Epidiorite 27 7.60 
Chert/Chalcedony $ 
Fine grained quartzite 










Table 21 : DISTRIBUTION OF RAW MATERIALS AND THEIR PERCENTAGES 
FROM KALIMPONG. 


Table 21 shows that different rocks have been used for the 
manufacture of Neolithic tools in Kalimpong. Among the various 
rocks used here during Neolithic period, basic rocks including trap 
constitute 49.57% in the total assemblage. It means that about 
50% of the raw materials used by the Neolithic people of this region 
were exploited from this source while the rest 50% comprises other 
rocks. The next important rock exploited by the Neolithic people is 
siltstone which comprises 97 specimens with 27.32%. In terms of 
percentage, the next other important rocks are epidiorite and 
quartzite which constitute 7.60 and 7,04 percentages respectively, 
while other rocks are negligible (Fig. 31). It seems reasonably clear 
from table 21 that trap and siltstone were extensively used by the 
Neolithic people of this region which together constitute 76.89%. 
This shows the popularity of these materials in terms of preference 
for the selection of raw materials during Neolithic culture, The other 
materials like limestone, jadiete, epidiorite, chert/chalcedony, 
quartzite, flint, and shale constitute only 24.11%. 

A further study of different raw materials used for the manufac- 
ture of different tool types have been made in table 22. It shows that 
among the adzes found from this region, 102 specimens with 54.54% 
are made on trap in a total collection of 187 adzes. This rock is 
followed by siltstone and epidiorite. The table shows that 60 and 13 
specimens of adzes aré found to be made on these rocks which 
constitute 32.08% and 6.95% respectively. These three rocks viz. 
Trap, siltstone and epidiorite with 93.57% where the most popular rocks 
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preferred by the Neolithic people for the manufactu r 
region. Likewise the table shows that there are 104 Genuch ` 
Neolithic celts in the total collection of 355 tools, The analysis 
however shows that in terms of percentage, the distribution of raw 
material of celts are very much similar to the rock materials of adzes. 
It means that both trap and siltstone are the most preferred raw 
materials. The table shows that 49.03% of celts are made on trap 
while 30.19% of tools are made on siltstone and the remaining 30% 
ofcelts are made on fine grained quarizite, epidiorite and other rocks. 
Like adzes, the three popular rocks used for the manufacture of celts 
are trap, siltstone and fine grained quartzite which together con- 
stitute 86.52%. The table further shows that in case of other tool 
types, trap is also the most suitable raw materials since this rock 
was employed for all most all the major tool types. 

The picture thus emerges from the analysis of table 22 shows 
that inspite of the presence of various rock materials, the basic 
selection of raw material lies on igneous rocks and this was closely 
followed by siltstone which is a sedimentary rock. But in case of 
metamorphic rocks like epidiorite, quartzite, schist, gneiss ete., the 
application of the same was restricted to a mere negligible percent- 
age. In fact, the distribution of rock types and their respective 
percentages shown in table 21 reveals that igneous rocks constitute 
50.13% while sedimentary rocks constitute 35.08%. But in case of 
metamorphic rocks, the percentage is only 14.64% (Fig. 32). 


| SOUTH-WESTERN REGION 
| The distribution ofraw materials for the manufacture of Neolithic 


tools in south-western region has been shown in table E 
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It shows that among the rocks, epidiorite was preferred as the best 
suitable form of raw materials in this region, Unlike trap in Kalim- 
pong region, here the people selected epidiorite as their basic rock. 
Itis however, interesting to note that the source material of epidiorite 
is in Singhbhum of Bihar where this rock is available in large 
quantity. Recent survey by G.S.1. has revealed that epidiorite is also 
available in West Bengal. But it is likely that the bulk ofraw materials 
might have been quarried from the neighbouring Singhbhum dis- 
trict, The distribution of raw materials show that epidiorite alone 
constitutes 60.85%. This is followed by schiststone with 14.13% 
while sandstone and basalt stones have 9.23% and 7.06% respec- 
tively. The table further shows that unlike Kalimpong here igneous 
rocks constitute only 10.32% while metamorphic rocks comprise 
80.41% and in case of sedimentary rocks, the percentage is 9.23%. 
This shows the basic difference in the selection of raw materials 
between the two regions (Fig. 30). A further study of different raw 
rig used for the manufacture of celts have been shown in 
e 24, 





Table 24: SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT ROCK MATERIALS. 
ee ‘THE MANUFACTURE OF CELTS IN SOUTH-WESTERN 


le 24 shows that 65.21% representing 60 specimens of celts out 
total 92 specimens have been made on epidiorite which su, ggests 
significance of this specific rock in the manufacture of Neolithic 
in south-western region of West Bengal. The next important 
used for the purpose is sandstone representing 9.78% and this 
ed by basalt and slate stone with 7.60% and 6.52% respec- 

de 23 further reveals that igneous rocks constitute 10.32% 
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while metamorphic rocks comprise 80.419% and the remaining 
sedimentary rock constitutes only 0.23% (Fig, 33). 
SUMMARY 


The above analysis of materials from two different areas as shown 
in table 25 reveals that the primary selection of raw material in both 
the regions are entirely different. 





KAMPONG SOUT WESTERN REGION 
Total No. Percentage Total No, of Percentage 







__tools 





Lime stone 5 1,40 e 
Epidiorite 27 7.60 112 60,85 
Chert/Chalcedony 9 2.53 - - 








Fine grained quartzite 25 7.04 3 1,63 
Flint 2 0.56 - - 
Shale + 12 3.38 - - 
Schist — - 26 14,13 
Granite kg 6 5,26 
— 13 7.06 


3.80 


5: SHOWING A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DIFFERENT ROCK 
ape MATERIALS USED FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF NEOLITHIC 
TOOLS IN KALIMPONG AND SOUTH-WESTERN REGION 


In case of Kalimpong region the igneous rocks like trap and flint 
constitute 50.13% suggesting that more than 50% of tools are made 
on basic rocks while igneous rocks like basalt and granite comprise 
only 10.32% in south-western region, In south-western region, the 
major rocks used by Neolithic people belong to metamorphic SW 
which constitutes 80.4 1% and this may point out the significance 0 

this rock in the area whereas this specific group of rocks E 
only 14.64% in Kalimpong. In case of sedimentary group of rocks, 
ge in Kalimpong is 35.08% while this groups comprises 


centa; 
pe 9.23% in south-western region. This shows that in Kalimpong, 
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the most preferred rock is fine/grained igneous varieties followed by 
sedimentary rocks. But in case of metamorphic group of rocks, the 
percentage was negligible. In sharp contrast to the above, the 
popular group of rocks used for the manufacture of Neolithic tools 
in south-western region belong to metamorphic varieties which 
constitute 80.41%, This is followed by both sedimentary and igneous 
groups and both of them are represented by almost equal percent- 
ages. Table 26 shows that different materials were used for the 
manufacture of celts in both the regions. It reveals that the materials 
used are however different. 















KALIMPONG SOUTH-WESTERN REGION 
Raw materials Total No. of % Total No. of % 
specimens specimens 
Basic rock/trap 51 49.03 — 





Slitstone 21 20.19 
Lime stone 1 0.96 
Epidiorite 9 8.65 
Chert/Chalcedony 4 3.84 
17.30 










Table 26: SHOWING A COMPARATIVE FIGURE OF DIFFERENT 
RAW MATER- 
IALS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CELTS IN 
SOUTH-WESTERN REGIONS. eee 


For example, in Kalimpong area, major rocks loited for the 
manufacture of celts are trap and STEE which coms tits te 69.22%, 
But in case of south-western region, the major rocks are epidiorite 
and sandstone which together comprise 74.99%. Again among the 
rocks used for the manufacture of celts in Kalimpong, the igneous 
Tock like trap constitutes about 50% while metamorphic and 
A Ce rocks are represented by about 25% each. But in case 

“western region, the metamorphic rocks constitute 79.33% 
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while igneous and sedimentary groups are represented by 10.86% 
and 9.78% respectively. This shows again the basic difference 
between the two regions. The people of both the regions had adopted 
to different types of rocks for the manufacture of celts and that too 
are mainly due to the availability of rocks and the associated 
technology. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Technology is an important device without which man could 
hardly do anything, Moreover, at the early stage of biological evolu- 
tion of man, it was largely the question of technology which distin- 
guished him from other primates. The concept of technology actually 
led to the emergence of culture, Al the early stage, culture can not 
be conceived without the material manifestation of tools since tool 
comprises the major cultural equipments of our early ancestors and 
again tools can not be produced without technology. Naturally there 
was a close relationship between the emergence of culture and the 
development of technology. As a matter of fact, we do not exactly 
know when, where and how the concept of technology was developed. 
But we can assume that in response to selective pressure man 
developed the concept of technology through the application of his 
intuitive power for securing elements of his survival. In this direction 
the first attempt of man to strike a flake from a core or pebble may 
be considered as the beginning of technology. As a matter of fact the 
implication of this attempt had a far reaching effect. Man's persistent 
struggle against nature to secure his survival was made possible 
through the development of technology. If there was no technology, 
there would have been no culture and hence no man. Therefore we 
can conclude that man is the product of interaction between biology 
and culture and technology played the most crucial role for the 
development of culture. 


The material manifestation of culture during the remote past was 
primarily expressed through the manufacture of tools and that too 
was possible due to technology. But since man had to pass through 
different stages of biological evolution, the material cultures of 
different periods also demonstrate remarkable changes through 
time. Technology being the major facet for bringing about such 
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changes, had also undergone gradual transformation and refine- 
ment through different culture periods. A careful study of the 
material assemblages of different periods would obviously reflect 
these basic changes in their techno-cultural levels as well. For 
example, the Palaeolithic stone hammer or block on block techniques 
became almost obsolate during Mesolithic and Neolithic periods. 
Similarly, the Mesolithic blade technique was replaced by chipping, 
grinding and polishing technique during Neolithic period. So, basic 
changes in the structures of economy and culture would also be 
reflected through changes in technology. For example, if we look into 
the social stratification of prehistoric cultures, we would find that a 
less developed Palaeolithic technology could support small bands or 
group of people. But a well developed Neolithic small bands or group 
of people. But a well devloped Neolithic technology could support a 
large number of people through changes in economic structure and 
cultural complexity. 


The Neolithic technology basically comprises chipping, grinding 
and polishing. Normally, three stages of preparations are required 
for the production ofa fully polished Neolithic tool. Although a fourth 
stage commonly known as pecking has often been suggested by a 
number of scholars, but even so the actual relevance of such a 
seperate stage is doubtful. Because very often the rough or the 
uneven surfaces are smoothed during chipping or flaking by hand 
hammer or soft hammer. After the initial selection of suitable nodules 
‘or pebbles or chips (Sankalia 1964), the preparation is made by 
chipping or flaking to obtain a desired shape either by direct or 

t percusion methods. In the second stage of preparation, the 
uneven rough surfaces are cleared with the help of a cylindrical or 
discoid hand hammer (Allchin, F.R., 1957) which is known as 
pecking, In the third stage, a concave or a grooved shaped boulder 
“or chunk of stone is selected for rubbing the tool with little amount 
of water and sand acting as abrasive. This is a very lengthy process 
and some time a fully polished tool would require three months time 
(Burkitt, 1929). To avoid this lengthy process, tools with partial edge 
Polishing are most frequent. In the fourth stage the polishing also 
requires the same process of grinding. Of course, we are not very 
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sure whether any oily substances are, at all, used for shining of the 
surfaces or it is simply due to rubbing. Naturally, many scholars 
deny to accept this as a separate stage (Sankalla, 1964) on the 
ground that it also requires the same process of rubbing by water 
and sand, In fact, this is a separate stage for final preparation since 
a close look to the fully ground and polished tool will make the 
differences. Fully polished tools are few in comparison with the fully 
ground tools. 


KALIMPONG REGION 


In the region of our study all the three stages of preparation viz. 
chipping, grinding and polishing were employed for the manufacture 
of tools while the technique of pecking is very difficult to establish. 
But on the basis of different stages of preparation, the Neolithic tools 
from Kalimpong region can broadly be classified into six categories. 
These are ` (1) Tools with edge ground but fully chipped; (2) Tools 
with polished edge but partially ground; (3) Tools with edge ground 
but partially chipped; (4) Tools with polished edge but fully ground; 
(5) Fully ground tools; (6) Fully polished tools. 


Table 27 shows that fully ground tools dominate the whole 
industry which constitute 52.95% while fully polished tools con- 
stitute 28.16%. Tools with edge polished but fully ground comprise 
12.39%. But in case of ground edge but partially chipped, the 
percentage is 2.25% while polished edge but partially ground tools 
comprises 3.38%. Finally in case of edge ground but fully chipped 
tools, the percentage is only 0.84%. The analysis shows that both 
fully ground and fully polished tools constitute 81.11%. The high 
percentage of ground and polished tools in Kalimpong region is 
highly suggestive specially in view of it’s close relationship with the 
south-Chinese Neolithic culture where this culture has been 
developed through three successive developmental stages. But in 
case of Kalimpong, no such developmental stages have been found 
suggesting the possibility of cultural migration from south China. 
Moreover the presence of Jadeite materials in Kalimpong further 
suggests this cultural link since the only source material of jadeite 
store is in south China. The Neolithic industry of Kalimpong as a 
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whole is completely dominated by ground and polished tools, This 
high percentage of ground/polished tools definitely indicates an 
advanced technology that was pursuaded by the Neolithic people 
of Kalimpong and obviously suggests a late date of Kalimpong 
Neolithic culture. 


Total 


A further study of different raw materials used for the manufac: 
ture of celts have been made in table 28 which shows that fully 
ground celts and fully polished celts have almost equal percentages 
of 41.34% and 36.53% respectively, The table further reveals that 
27.88% fully ground celts and 15.38% fully polished celts are made 
on trap. This means that out ofa total 104 specimens of cells, exactly 
43.26% fully of ground and polished celts are made on trap. The next 
important rock over which fully ground and polished tools are made 
is fine grained quartzite and the percentage is 13.46%. The table 
further shows that basic rock (Trap) is the most suitable form ofrock 

| which was extensively exploited by the Neolithic people of Kalimpong 
for grinding and polishing of celts and this was followed by siltstone 
and fine grained quartzite. It shows that the above three materials 
constitute together 86.53% in the manufacture of celts in this region, 


SOUTH-WESTERN REGION 


All the three stages viz. chipping, grinding and polishing have 
been employed for the manufacture of Neolithic tools. On the basis 
of nature of techniques used in the manufacture of Neolithic celts in 
south-western region, six categories of tools can be classified and 
they are : (1) Tools with edge ground but fully chipped; (2) Tools with 
polished edge but partially ground; (3) Tools with edge ground but 
partially chipped; (4) Dressed stone; (5) Fully ground tools; 6) Fully 
polished tools. Table 29 shows that fully ground tools constitute 

| 63.04% while fully polished tools constitute only 16.30%. These two 
| categories of tools together constitute 79.34% in a total collection of 
| 184 specimens. The next important category of total collection of 184 
specimens. The next import category of tools are polished edge,and 
partially ground body which represents 9.78% while tools with edge 
ground but fully chipped constitute 7.60%. The other categories of 
tools are negligible in terms of percentage. This shows that unlike 
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Table 27 : DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR TOOL TYPES AND NATURE OF GRINDING/POLISHING IN 
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Kalimpong, here the industry is dominated by fully ground tools 
while fully polished tools are few in number. Therefore it is assumed 
on the basis of nature of technology that the south-western neolithic 
industry is less developed than Kalimpong, and obviously earlier 
than Kalimpong Neolithic culture. 


Table 30 shows that among the celt categories, fully ground celts 
represent 55.43% while fully polished celts represent 10.86%. Again, 
in case of raw materials, 39.13% fully ground celts and 4.34% fully 
polished celts are made on epidiorite. The next important rock used 
for fully ground celts is sandstone with 5.43% while other rocks are 
also used frequently. On the whole epidiorite was the basic source 
of raw material for exploiting the Neolithic technology of grinding and 
polishing of celts in this region, 


Table 31 shows that in Kalimpong region, the polished celts 
constitute 36.53% while it is only 10.88% in south-western region, 
Moreover, in Darjeeling, trap seems to be the basic raw material 
which was extensively used for different categories of tools while in 
south-western region, it is epidiorite which was extensively used, 
Trap is igneous rock but epidiorite is metamorphic rock and thus 
showing the basic difference in exploiting the source materials for 
n g Neolithic tools. In terms of percentage, trap con- 
/% in Kalimpong while epidiorite comprises 60,85% in 
1 tern region. In south-western region, tools with edge 

but fully chipped have 13,04% while It has only 1,92% in 
ar edge but E tools comprise 
b in south-western region while it 18. ly 3.84% in Kalimpong. 
able further shows that in terms of technology, the techniques 
ed for the manufacture of Neolithic tools in Kalimpong are 
anced than the techniques employed in south-western 
he analysis further reveals that there are some amount of 
between the two sets of Neolithic industries from two 
regions in West Bengal but the dissimilarivies are more than 
Therefore, we can conclude that both in respect of 
d gy Le are certain traits common ante the 
nevertheless the industrial assemblages as a whole dis- 
differences between the two regions. 
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Table 31: SHOWING DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF NEOLITHIC CELTS IN 
KALIMPONG AND SOUTH-WESTERN REGION. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The analysis of the material assemblages both from Kalimpong 
and south-western region clearly shows that there were two distinct 
cultural zones in West Bengal during remote Neolithic period. These 
two cultures zones are separated from each other by hundreds of 
kilometres. Moreover, they display two distinct ecological zones and 
this ecological variations are mainly due to differences in landform, 
rainfall and the overall environment. Excepting the occurrence of 
certain tool types in both the regions they significantly differ from 
each other in terms of techno-cultural levels. Ethnologically, the 
people also belong to different stock. For example, the present day 
ethnic element comprising mainly the Nepalis and the Lepchas of 
Kalimpong and Sikkim belongs to Mongolo-Tibetan stock while the 
present day ethnic composition consisting of mostly the so-called 
tribals of south-western region belongs to proto-Austroloid stock. 
‘The analysis of celts from the regions have been made in table 32 
which shows fundamental differences. Both adzes and celts con- 
‘Stitute the basic character of Neolithic culture of Kalimpong region 
and they represent 52.67% and 29.29% respectively. Again in this 
region, adzes are the predominant tool type of the industry, but 
mevertheless celt also constitutes a basic element of the industry and 
as such the industry may be termed as adze/celt industry. Anderson 
(1948) while summarizing the Neolithic culture of China has suggested 
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that both axes and adzes are found together in North Chinese 
Neolithic culture including Yunnan. But Dani (1981) on the other 
hand while summarizing the eastern Indian Neolithic culture has 
suggested that Indian Neolithic culture is dominated by axes while 
true adze is totally absent. Dani (1981) refuted the arguments of 
E.C.Worman (1949) who suggested that the source of Indian 
Neolithic culture was China where both axes and adzes constitute 
the basic elements of Neolithic culture. Dani's observation was 
perfectly true at the time when he prepared the manuscript. But 
since then, the picture has totally been changed in the context of 
numerous discoveries from different parts. For example, our present 
study of Kalimpong materials clearly shows that Kalimpong Neolithic 
culture is absolutely dominated by axes and adzes. This added with 
other traits common both in Kalimpong and Yunnan clearly suggest 
a common link between the two regions. In this case, the possibility 
of cultural migration from later to the former is more. In case of 


Kashmir valley Neolithic culture, Banerjee (1987) has suggested the | 


Sino-Mongolian origin. Hence, considering the above situations, we 
can therefore conclude that Worman's (1949) observation was partly 
true. But in case of eastern Indian Neolithic culture including Assam, 
the source of origin was south-east Asia possibly Burma while the 
tradition of rounded butt axe culture possibly entered into Assam 
from the mainland India. But even so, there was a strong impact of 
south-Chinese Neolithic culture in Assam. Naturally, Assam stands 
as a “contact zone” as rightly pointed out by Sharma (1981) and 
received influences from multi-drections, But in case of south- 
western region, celt with 50% seems to be the most dominant tool 
type of the industry while adzes with 11.41% remain insignificant in 
the industrial assemblage of this region, In terms of percentages, 
Tingstone with 19.02% occupies the second position after celt in the 

idustry. Naturally, the industry as a whole cannot be considered 
as celt/adze industry, rather it may be designated as celt/ringstone 

dustry. Apart from this basic difference, there are other differences 
as well. For example, shouldered celts are frequent in south-western 
Tegion while this specific type is completely absent in Kalimpong 
a Likewise, the perforated celts which occur frequently at 
‘Ka ong region are totally absent in south-western region. 
 Moreovi over, bone tools, microliths and both handmade and wheel 
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made grey and pale red ware seem to be the diognastic traits (the 
identification of these basic elements have been made from Laljal 
Cave as well from the basal levels of many Chalcolithic sites like 
Tamluk, Bharatpur and Pandurajardhibj) of Neolithic culture of 
south-western region. But in case of Kalimpong Neolithic culture, 
such elements are either completely absent or have not been so far 
identified. Further more, the Kalimpong Neolithic culture is aceramic 
in character while pottery is a dominant trait of Neolithic culture in 
south-western region. The situation being so, it is very difficult, at 
least, on the basis of present available material data to derive any 
relationship between the two regions. Even the possibility of some 
sort of relationship through trade and commerce can also be rulled 
out at the present moment. 


7 


COMPARATIVE STUDY 


In the absence of any excavation in West Bengal, the study of 
material culture of the Neolithic period largely remains to typo-tech- 
nological analysis. But even so, any comparative study in terms of 
typological analysis between two sets of industries or more will 
require relevant data and information about that particular in- 
dustries. In India specially eastern India, such data of material 
assemblages of different industries are very much lacking, In the 
present context, the comparative study in terms of typology and other 
attribute analysis between West Bengal and the neighbouring 
regions are very much conditioned by such limitations. However, 
despite this limitation attempis have been made here to present a 
regional study of Neolithic cultures of south-east Asia and Assam 
with a view to make a comparative study in terms of tool types 
between West Bengal and south-east Asia including Assam and 
thereby tó find out the areas of interactions between them. Neolithic 
culture in Assam and south-east Asia have been derived from the 
original works of Dani (1981), Sharma (1981) and other scholars. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
In south-east Asia, the Neolithic culture derives it's origin pos- 
sibly from Hoa-Binh culture of Vietnam. In Vietnam, the Sonvien 


industry which is a pebble/flake industry of late Pleistocene period 
gradually develops into Mesolithic Hoa-Binh culture which is again 
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a pebble industry (Banerjee, 1987). The flaking technology continued 
while the blade technology was completely absent and thereby 
contributing to the non-existence of blade industry. But on the other 
hand, this blade production technology constitutes the basic element 
of Microlithic industry of Mesolithic culture in the mainland India 
during post-Pleistocene period. Naturally the Vietnam Hoa-Binh 
Mesolithic culture which is a pebble based industry suggests a 
complete opposite development in south-east Asia. The non-exist- 
ence of blade industry in south-east Asia confirms the continuation 
of earlier flaking technology which directly gave rise to the develop- 
ment of polishing and grinding technology, The Vietnamese Hoa- 
Binh industry comprises mostly small oval pebble tools. These small 
oval shaped flat pebbles show the beginning of polishing of edges at 
an early date of c.9000 B.C. which ultimately gave rise to different 
facies of Neolithic cultures in south-east Asia (Banerjee, 1987). There 
are two important Neolithic focal areas in Vietnam which 
demonstrate the formation of different special groups under different 
techno-cultural levels during Neolithic period. 


HOA-BINH 


A three fold cultural development has been suggested by many 
scholars including Malle Colani ( 1927), Dani (1981) etc. for Hoa- 
Binh culture in Vietnam. In stage I which is archaic in nature, river 
borne small oval shaped flat pebbles have been crudely flaked either 
on one surface or on both the surfaces. The tools of this period are 
variously called as chopper, handaxe or knives which towards it’s 
final stage show the beginning of polishing of edges. The second stage 
of Hoa-Binh culture which is considered as the late period witnessed 
the introduction of many new types, of which partially ground tools 
substantially increased. Handmade cord impressed pottery along 
with mammalian bones also appeared in this stage. 


BAC-SON 


Another important Neolithic culture of Vietnam is known as 
Bac-Son culture. The whole material assemblages of Bac-Son 
culture has been divided into three distinct stages. In stage I, the 
tools are made by simple flaking technique with occasional secon- 
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In stage Ill, faceted tools appeared when the grinding technology 
reached it's highest perfection. Whether the high angularity of 
corners of faceted tools were obtained through the sawing technique 
or indigenous process is altogether a different issue, But recent 
studies on neolithic artifacts have demonstrated that the angularity 
of forms, specially of shouldered celts could also be produced by 
the application of slivers of bamboos or shale (Tripathy, 1985). 
However, the sudden appearance of faceted tools specially 
shouldered celt varieties in the final stage of Bac-Son culture in 
large number suggests some outside influence, From typo-tech- 
nological point of view, the Hoa-Binh culture is earlier than Bac-Son 
culture in Vietnam. 


SOMRONG-SEN 


Another important Neolithic culture is Somrong-Sen in Cam- 
bodia which represents a highly developed culture in which fully 
ground tools were found in use frorn the very beginning along with 
bronze objects, terracotta objects, bone ‘tools, blades, seals and 
pottery suggesting a mature stage of Neolithic culture of this region. 
The major tool types are faceted tools, shouldered celts, chisels, and 
gouges. It has been suggested by Dani (1981) that Somrong-Sen 
culture derives it’s origin from east China specially Hong Kong where 
bronze tools are frequent. Moreover the geometric designs found on 
Somrong-Sen pottery recalls it’s similar designs found in the East-- 
Chinese Neolithic culture. However, these pottery designs are com- 
pletely absent in Hoa-Binh and Bac-Son cultures of Vietnam which 
tends to suggest that Somrong-Sen culture was a blend of different 
cultural traditions and witnessed the maximum development of 
shouldered celt variety. But the mature elements of Somrong-Sen 
culture suggest that it is late in date than Hoa-Binh and Bac-Son 
cultures of Vietnam. 


MALAYSIA 
The Neolithic culture of Malaysia has been reported from central, 
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western and northern regions. The cultural sequence of Malaysia 
is very much similar to that of Hoa-Binh and Bac-Son culture of 
Vietnam. G.W. Earl who excavated an artificial mound at Cockle 
shells in 1860 may be considered as the first pioneer worker in 
the field of Prehistory of Malaysia. On the basis of typo-technology, 
the whole developmental sequence can broadly be divided into three 
stages. In stage I the tools are having either one surface flaked or 
both the surfaces flaked. In stage II which is considered as 
Proto-Neolithic stage by many scholars is characterized by edge 
grinding of tools. In this stage, the tools are found ground only on 
the edges while the remaining parts of the body retain it's flaked 
surface. Stage III of this culture includes tools which are completely 
ground. In stage I, the flaked tools include points, handaxes, 
scrapers and digging tools while the ground tools include faceted 
variety, shouldered celts, rounded butt axes, splayed axes, gouge 
axes, gauge chisels, waisted axe, knives, ringstones etc. Apart from 
ground tools, excavations of different cave sites have also yielded 
bone tools, shell implements, beads, terracotta objects and pottery. 
But it is only in the Kalentan province where a complete sequence 
of evolution showing the development of fully ground tools through 
different stages have been recorded. However, despite positive 
evidences, the excavation at Gua cha, Tweedie (1954) and Sieveking 
(1954-55) have suggested a break between Mesolithic Hoa-Binh and 
Neolithic culture in Malaysia. This seems to be quite contradictory. 


BURMA 


Neolithic sites in Burma have been reported from three distinct 
environmental regions viz. (a) northern hilly region, (b) Shan plateau 
region, (c) the dry belt occupying the heart of Burma. Tools are mostly 
surface collection. But even so it shows a techno-typological evolu- 
tion of the Neolithic culture of Burma. Recently cord impressed 
pottery have also been found in association with Neolithic tools. On 
typological ground the whole industrial assemblages can broadly be 
divided into three distinct cultural stages. In stage I, the tools are 
mostly chipped which includes chopper/chopping, handaxes, dig- 

ging tools, scrapers and flake tools. This industrial assemblage of 
Burma recalls it’s similar finds from stage I in Vietnam and Malaysia. 
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In stage II, edge grinding of tool became increasingly the common 
feature while fully ground tools appear from stage II which includes 
faceted tools, splayed axes, gouge adze, shouldered celts, wedge 
blades, chisels, tanged axes and ringstones etc, This shows a general 


sequence of typo-technological evolution of Neolithic industries of 
Burma which is comparable with other similar Neolithic industries 
of south-east Asian countries specially Vietnam and Malaysia, The 
regional differences are found in the distribution system of specific 
tool types and their general frequency. Assam Neolithic material 
assemblage had a close similarity with Burmese Neolithic culture 
except the occurrence of gouge adze in Burma which 1s totally absent 
in Assam. 


YUNNAN 


W.C. Pai has divided the Neolithic culture of China into three 
distinct zones viz. (a) Mongal zone, (b) Huangho zone, and (c) 
Yangtse zone. The Neolithic cultures of south China are included 
in Yangtse zone. In all the above three zones, pebble tools are 
found along with ground tools suggesting a typo- technological 
evolution of Chinese Neolithic culture from a pebble based 
industry which is very much similar to that of south-east Asia 
where also a pebble based industry is the antecedent stage of 
Neolithic culture. The major tool types of south-Chinese Neolithic 
cultures are faceted tools, rounded butt axes, splayed axes, 
chisels, polishers, hammer stones ete. 


No detailed information is available in respect of south-Chinese 
Neolithic culture. But it appears from the industrial assemblage 
comprising faceted tools, rounded butt axes and splayed axes that 
the Neolithic culture of south-China specially Yunnan province had 
a close similarity with the Burmese Neolithic culture. But the 
complete absence of shouldered celts from Yunnan makes it quite 
distinct from south-east Asian countries. It is however interesting 
to note that the Yunnan Neolithic culture is very much similar 
specially in terms of tool types with the Neolithic culture of 
Kalimpong in West Bengal. In both the areas, the tool types are 
very similar, identical and reveals a close relationship. 
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ASSAM 

Assam seems to be a backwater of south-east Asian Neolithic 
culture. The industrial assemblages of Assam Neolithic culture 
display a close similarity with south-east Asia specially with Burma 
in terms of typology. The Neolithic tools in Assam have been reported 
from different parts of the state. But inspite of this sporadic occur- 
rence, the Assam Neolithic culture can broadly be divided into four 
distinct cultural zones, viz. (a) Naga hills, (b) Garo hills, (c) Cachar 
and Kamrup zone, (d) Sadiya Frontier. Despite common link regional 
differences are found mainly in the form of distribution of specific 
tool types in these regions. Among the tool types, the faceted tools 
including the shouldered celt varieties are common and occur most 
frequently in the Assam Neolithic Assemblages which establishes it’s 
close relationship with south-east Asian countries including Burma, 
Vietnam, Thailand, Cambodia etc. In Assam the common tool types 
are faceted tools, shouldered celts, splayed axes, rounded butt axes, 
wedge blades, chisels, hammer stones etc. 


But unlike the south-east Asian Neolithic culture, the Assam 
Neolithic culture does not show any typo-technological evolution 
through different stages. In south-east Asia specially Vietnam, 
Malaysia and Burma, the Neolithic cultures developed through 
different stages. In these countries, a three fold general cultural 
sequences have been observed which forcefully demonstrate the 
gradual transformation of Neolithic technology from incipient edge 
polishing to fully ground tools. As a matter of fact, in this area the 
Neolithic technology developed from a pebble based industry char- 
acterised by a flaking technology. In the absence of blade technology 
or blade based industries, the Neolithic culture of south-east Asia 
directly succeeded by a flaking technology of Mesolithic Hoa—Binh 
culture of this region. This kind of sequence in stratigraphy has been 
Tecorded from many excavations. 


But in case of Assam such evolution of typo-technology has not 
been recorded from any place. The tool types of Assam Neolithic 
culture clearly demonstrates a full fledged grinding/polishing tech- 
nology, although few tools bear ample evidences of simple chipping 
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and partial edge grinding, but nevertheless such tools do not forma 
Separate stage as recent excavations in Assam have falled to 
demonstrate such techno-typological developments. Moreover the 
antecedent or the incipient stages showing a gradual evolution of 
culture through time is very much absent in Assam, The recent 
excavations in different parts of Assam have also failed to 
demonstrate such transformation of Neolithic culture from a selec- 
live hunting/gathering to deliberate food production economy as it 
has been recorded in south-east Asian countries, This added with 
the prevailing tool-types show that Assam Neolithic culture is late in 
date and must have derived it's origin from south-east Asia or more 
precisely from Burma, But even so, there were strong influence from 
the mainland India. Because the rounded butt axes which have been 
found fairly represented in Assam Neolithic culture Is, In fact, a 
typical marker of Indian Neolithic culture. It may be pointed out here 
that recent excavations at Daojali Hading and Sarutaru have 
revealed from the same stratified context the shouldered celt variety 
as well rounded butt axes suggesting the co-existence of both the 
traditions during the same period of time. 


SUMMARY 


The above analysis shows that except Assam, the Neolithic 
culture of south-east Asia including Yunnan of south China had 
developed through different stages of evolution. In all most all the 
areas, the pebble based industry is the antecedent stage of Neolithic 
culture, In case of Assam, the recent excavation at Selbalgiri has 
yielded some positive evidences. Geometric and non-geometric 
microlithic tools have been found below the Neolithic occupation. 
But even so, the presence of microlithic industry does not confirm a 
gradual transformation in terms of technology and economy. Be- 
cause there is no evidence to suggest that the Mesolithic blade 
technology gradually converted into Neolithic grinding/polishing 
technology. Naturally a break has been suggested between two 
cultures. But in sharp contrast, a complete sequence of Neolithic 
culture showing a gradual transformation from a pebble based 
industry has been observed in many south-eastern countries. The 
complete evolution of Neolithic technology in this region has been 
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achieved through three distinct developmental stages. But in Assam 
no such developmental stage has been found either from excavations 
or through typological study which tends to suggest that Assam 
Neolithic culture was a distinct migrant culture possibly from south- 
east Asia specially Burma. But so far as West Bengal is concerned, 
there are two distinct cultural zones during Neolithic period. In 
Kalimpong region, the Neolithic industry is dominated by axes and 
adzes. In Kalimpong, the occurrence of adzes, rounded butt axes, 
splayed axes and perforated celts has brought it to close connection 
with the Neolithic culture of Yunnan province. In south-east Asia 
and Assam, shouldered celt is the diognastic tool type of Neolithic 
culture while this specific type is completely absent in both Kalim- 
pong and Yunnan province and thus making a sharp distinction 
between south-east Asia including Assam and Kalimpong/Yunnan. 
Moreover, the occurrence of polisher and chisels in both the regions 
of Kalimpong and Yunnan further establishes this link. But since 
the Neolithic culture of Yunnan of south China had developed 
through different stages of evolution and no such developmental 
Stages have been found from Kalimpong we can logically conclude 
that the Neolithic culture of this region is a distinct migrant culture 
from south China specially Yunnan province. The extension of 
south-Chinese Neolithic culture have been also found from Sikkim 
and Bhutan as well. The discovery of similar Neolithic assemblages 
from Sikkim and Bhutan further support the theory of Neolithic 
migrations in these region from south-Chinese Neolithic culture. If 
we accept the theory of migration from south China then it is obvious 
that the Neolithic culture of these regions including Kalimpong is 
younger than south China. 


In south-western region, the Neolithic culture is dominated by 
rounded butt axes while ringstones also occur frequently. In the total 
industrial assemblage, rounded butt axes constitute 50.40% while 
Tingstones or maceheads comprise 19.02% respectively and they 
together represent 69.02%. This shows the predominant character 
of Neolithic culture in south-western region. In this region, adzes, 
‘shouldered celts and splayed axes also occur but in terms of per- 
centages they are negligible and can not be considered as basic 
elements of the industrial assemblage of this region. The Neolithic 
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culture of south-western region is quite distinct from North Bengal 
Specially Kalimpong region. Table 32 shows a comparative Study of 
major types, sub-types and their respective percentages of celts 
between Kalimpong and south-western region in West Bengal. The 
table shows that even in the distribution pattern of major types and 
their sub-types of celts there are gross differences between the two 
sets of industries. This further advocate ihe theory of different 
genetical relationship. The Neolithic culture of south-western region 
is an extension of the total culture of Chhotanagpur plateau area 
comprising parts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, The Neolithic culture 
of this plateau area should be treated as a single culture zone, The 
origin of this culture lies within the soil, But obviously, the faceted 
varieties of tools namely adzes, shouldered celts and the splayed axes 
have been derived from Assam. Unfortunately the route of migration 
is still unknown as the intermediate zones in Bangladesh are still 
largely devoid of Neolithic culture, Recently sporadic references of 
Neolithic tools from Bangladesh have been made suggesting a trade 
connected land route between Assam and West Bengal via 
Bangladesh, and as such many common elements are found to be 
present in both the regions. The tri-junction of Bengal/Bihar and 
Orissa is the focal area of Neolithic culture in Chhotanagpur plateau 
area (Datta, 1989). It appears from the material analysis of south- 
western region that although the Neolithic culture originated in 
Chhotanagpur plateau fringe area but the technology of faceted tools 
specially shouldered celts might have been derived from Assam via 
Bangladesh. But in respect of other Neolithic elements in West 
Bengal specially the remains of domesticated varieties of plants and 
animals as well the nature of transition, we are still in the dark. 
However, it is expected that full fledged excavations will reveal other 
cultural elements and gradual transformation from hunting/gather- 
ing to deliberate food production economy of Neolithic culture in this 
region. But in case of North Bengal, it is purely a migrant culture 
without having any antecedent stages. 


The Quadrangular adzes having rectangular cross-sections are 
included in the category of faceted tools of south-east Asia and Assam 
by Dani (1981). The basic differences between axe and adze lies in 
it’s cutting edge. According to Childe (1930) the inner face of an adze 
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is bevelled while it’s entire outer surface is slightly rounded. But in 
case of axe, both the inner and outer surfaces are bevelled. In 
south-east Asia as well in Assam, the adzes are generally having 
quadrangular in shape and rectangular in cross-section. This type 
of adzes have been also found from south-western region of West 
Bengal. But in case of Kalimpong, there is a slight variation in the 
form of shape. In Kalimpong, apart from quadrangular varieties, 
triangular and sub-triangular adzes have been found most frequent. 
In fact, the triangular and sub-triangular adzes having mostly 
lanticular, oval or plano- convex cross-sections have been found 
most frequent and form the most dominant tool type of the industry 
which shows that this type is quite distinct from south-east Asia and 
Assam. The quadrangular adzes having rectangular cross-sections 
were connected with agriculture while triangular and sub-triangular 
varieties having mostly lanticular cross-sections might have been 
used for chopping and slicing the wood. 


Finally, we can conclude that in south-east Asian countries like 
Vietnam, Burma, Malaysia etc. and Yunnan of south China, the 
Neolithic cultures developed through three successive stages show- 
ing gradual typo-technological evolution through time as well. The 
major tool types are identical in south-east Asia while it is only the 
frequency levels of each Major types which are highly variable 
between different regions reflecting the role of environment in deter- 


mining the shapes and character of different industries under given | 


ecological conditions, Moreover, the cord impressed pottery which | 


had a wide distribution in south-east Asia further ties up this 
common link. But on the other hand, the major tool types of Yunnan 
are both rounded butt axes and quadrangular adzes. The complete 
absence of shouldered celts in thisregion makes it quite distinct from 
South-east Asia and Assam where the industry is dominated by 
shouldered celt or tanged axe variety. This gives us some idea in 
Tespect of origin and affinities of Assam Neolithic culture, Assam 
being a hinter land of both south-east Asian and Yunnanese 
Neolithic culture zones must have received radiations from both the 
areas. Assam Neolithic culture is dominated by shouldered celts and 
‘quadrangular adzes which leave no room to doubt that this tradition 
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of faceted tools derived it's origin from south-east Asia, Similarly, the 
tradition of rounded butt axes or triangular axes with pointed butt 
end entered into Assam either from mainland India via Chhotanag- 
pur or Yunnan in south China via Sadiya frontier and in this case, 
the possibility of the former area is much more than the later, 


Since the perpetuation of the famous theory by Haimendorf 
(1938) that the Neolithic culture was brought to Assam by the 
Austro-Asiatic people, much water has been flown in the river 
Brahmaputra and it's many tributaries and much works have been 
done on Assam Neolithic culture sheding more fresh light on the 
problem of origin and affinities of this culture. Now il is more or less 
agreed by different scholars including Worman (1949), Wheeler 
(1947), Dani (1981), Krishnaswami (1960), Sankalia (1974), Allchin 
(1957), Sharma (1981) etc. that the Assam Neolithic culture derived 
it's source of inspiration from south-east Asia and south China. It is 
only the dimension of such impact which is questionable. But 
nevertheless, the two fold cultural sequence as proposed by Allchin 
(1957), Dani (1981) and Sharma (1981), Thaper (1985) etc. forAssam 
Neolithic culture basically remains a guess-work in terms of stratigraphy 
and chronology of the industry. 


But so far as the Neolithic culture of West Bengal is concerned 
there are two distinct cultural zones having altogether different 
flavour of cultural make up. For example, the Neolithic culture of 
south-western region is dominated by triangular axes with rounded 
butt end and having mostly either lanticular or plano-convex cross- 
sections. Shouldered celts, splayed axes, chisels and faceted tools 
also occur, but they never formed the dominant traits of the culture. 
The ceramic industry mainly consists of grey and pale red ware 
without any decorations. The evidences of this element have been 
found from the excavation at Laljal cave. A test digging inside the 
cave by the author and his associates of State Archaeological Direc- 
torate has revealed Neolithic materials comprising ringstone, pe 
tools, microliths and grey and pale red potteries below me n p 
the present surface level of the cave. Hence, it is not comparable 
the Assam Neolithic culture which is dominated by EE a 
adzes, axes and shouldered celts along with a distinct cord impres: i 
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ceramic industry. But it is indeed true that the shouldered celt 
variety and the quadrangular adzes and axes found in this region 
must have derived it’s origin from Assam while the triangular axes 
having pointed butt end is typical of south Indian Neolithic culture 
also found it's way in to this region. Similarly, the Neolithic culture 
of Kalimpong is dominated by triangular or sub- triangular adzes 
and axes with mostly lanticular or oval cross- sections while typical 
shouldered celis are completely absent which leaves no room to 
doubt that this culture is also quite distinct from Assam. Further- 
more, the Neolithic industry of this region is characterised by the 
presence of perforated celts which is quite distinct in the whole of 
India. The non-existence of ceramic industry as well the presence of 
perforated celts also do not Suggest any connection with Assam 
Neolithic culture. The total absence of shouldered celts in this region 
as well as in south China Specially Yunnan brings them to closer 
ties. Moreover, the dominating traits in both the regions are adzes 
and axes, and these traits further establish their relationship. 
Naturally, we can conclude that the Neolithic culture of this region 
is completely free from influences both from south-east Asia includ- 
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